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DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS IN COMMON USE. 


Adagio; very slow. Mezzo ; m; medium, between. ‘ 
Affettuoso ; affectionate. Molto ; very quick, very much as Allegro molto. 
Allegro; joyfu) quick. Morendo ; to die away, (Calando.) 

Amoroso; expressing love. Mosso ; animated. 

Andante ; like steps in walking. Pianissimo ; pp ; very soft. 

Arco ; or col arco ; the bow. Piano; p; soft. 

Bis ; twice. Pizzicato ; pizz. ; to play with the fingers and thumb, instcae 
Calando ; to decrease, (Morendo.) of the bow. 

Cantabile ; in singing style. Ponticello ; the violin bridge. 

Coda ; an extra passage at the close. Presto; very quick. - 

Con ; with; con spirito, with spirit, Primo ; the first, (Violino Primo.) : 
Da Capo; the head or beginning. Piu ; more. (As, Piw mosso, more animated.) 
Delicato ; soft and delicate. Quartetto ; a composition in four parts, 

Dolce ; sweet. Risoluto ; in a resolute manner. 

Doloroso ; sorrowful. Scherzando ; in a playful manner, 

Fine ; the end. Secondo ; second: 

Forte; f; loud, strong. Segno ; :$: denoting a repeat. 

Fortissimo ; ff; very loud. Solo ; alone. 

Forzando, or fz ; to strike suddenly and diminish rapidly—>. | Sordina ; a mute, for the violin. 

Grazioso ; graceful. Sostenuto ; (see Legato.) 

Gusto, or con gusto; in an elegant and finished style. Spiritoso ; . os +a 

Largo; very eee soft and expressive. 4 Con spirito ; with spirit and animation. 
Larghetto ; not so slow and soft as Largo Staccato - short and distinct. 

Legato, ‘ra s-nooth, connected manner. Sudbito; quickly. (Volti subito, turn over quickly.) 
Leggiero ; lightly, easily, swiftly. Tema ; a theme, or subject. 

Lento ; slow and gentle, same as Adagio. Vivace ; quick, brisk, light. 


Loco; in place. After a shift, use the hand as before. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


} HAVE often experienced great inconvenience, in teaching 
pupils on the violin, by being, obliged to write out the various 
exercises which were suitable to the taste and ability of young 
performers. This work is intended to save much labor of that 
description, and to supply important deficiencies in other books. 

The greater portion of violin instruction books which have 
come under my examination are exceedingly meagre in the 


. rudiments, as well as tasteless and vulgar in their selections of 


rausic for beginners and amateur performers. The “ System 
by Bailiot, Rode, and Kreutzer,” adopted by the Paris Conser- 
vatory of Music; and “ Spohr’s Violin School,” are too volu- 
minous, intricate, and expensive, for popular use. Ifa gentle- 
man decide to become a professional violinist, he will, of course, 
possess study, and master them ; but the majority of those who 
take up the violin, only intend to play for their own gratifica- 
tion and that of a limited circle of friends, and therefore do not 
need such books. They cannot, ordinarily, spend the time, 
and appropriate the labor, necessary to benefit by such elabo- 
tate systems. But they do need and ougwt to be able to obtain 
a work exactly suited to their wants; to. supply which, 1s the 
great object of this treatise. 

So far as it progresses, it is scientific, thorough, and in correct 
style. It will not be guilty of contributing to a false, or vulgar 
taste. It will give no wrong directions, and encourage no bad 
habits, in the first instructions to the pupil; but will inculcate 
the true principles of violin playing, so that if he pursue his 
studies still farther, he will have nothing to unlearn. 

The lessons and exercises of this work are derived from 
various sources, to which credit is invariably given, if the 
author be known. The originals are marked H. Many of 
the airs, or themes are composed by others, but the harmony 
and arrangement are added by me. 

This system is dedicated to my own pupils, specially, and, 
generally, to all who have commenced, or are about to com- 
mence the study of the violin; believing it will prove eminently 
useful in promoting the object they have so much at heart, that 
of becoming agreeable and tasteful performers on that instru- 


ment. J. F. HANKS. 


SYSTEM, &c. 


Tue violin justly ranks as the “king of instruments.” It is 
capable of a very great variety of expression, and is the most 
perfect model for the tones of the female voice. This instru- 
ment is very simple, in its form and mechanism; and this sim- 
plicity makes it more difficult than almost any other. A piano- 
forte, when in perfect tune, gives six octaves of correct sounds, 
by touching the keys; but the violin produces only four sounds, 
unless the fingers are used to shorten the strings, wholly under 
the direction of the ear of the performer. The same, or an 
analogous difference exists in favor of many other instruments, 


over the violin, making them comparatively easy to piay. No 
one, therefore, can reasonably anticipate success in violin play- 
ing, except he have a tolerably correct ear, to decide, iafaiiibly 
when his tones are right, and when imperfect. 


HOLDING THE VIOLIN. 


Many persons hold the violin against the breast, under the 
lapel of the coat. This puts it out of the power of the player 
to control his instrument, or to change his hand from the first 
position. ‘The most approved form of holding the violin is, to 
place it on the left collar bone, and keep it stationary, by the 
chin on the left side of the tail piece, supported by the left 
hand. The violin must be nearly horizontal. The fingers 
must be placed over the strings, ready to fall upon them when 
requisite. The arm should be easy and natural in its position, 
with the point of the elbow nearly under the middle of the 
instrument. 


HOLDING THE BOW. 


“THE bow is held with all the fingers of the right hand. 
The thumb is bent with the point against the bow-stick, close 
to the nut, and opposite the middle finger. The third and 
fourth fingers are placed loosely on the stick, and the points of 
the four fingers are joined, without leaving any vacant space,” 
except when the hand approaches the bridge, when the little 
finger extends itself back, to counterpoise the point of the bow. 
The hair of the bow must touch the thumb. 

Great care must be taken that the motion of the right arm, 
in the use of the bow, be confined to the elbow and wrist; all 
that part of the arm above the elbow should be allowed as little 
motion as possible. If you keep the elbow joint stiff, and com- 
pel the whole arm to move, in drawing the bow, it will present 
the spectacle of a “fiddler’s elbow,” which, for gracefulness 
sake, you ought to avoid. Moreover, using the arm in this 
restrained manner, communicates a shaking to the whole body. 
which gives one the appearance of having the St. Vitus’ dance 
which is anything but a musical disease. There must, of 
necessity, however, be a motion in the shoulder, when the hand 
advances near the bridge, but at no other time. 

The bow ought to be drawn parallel to the bridge, and within 
one inch of it, on the fourth string, and a little nearer, in pro- 
portion to the weight of the strings; on the E string the bow 
ought to come within half an inch, to bring out the best tone. 

A kind of harmonic flute tone is produced by passing the 
bow swiftly and lightly, on the strings, over the end of the 
finger board, three or four inches from the bridge. Another, 
sometimes used in overtures, called ‘sx ponticello,” or ‘‘ over 
the bridge,” is done by the same maneuvre, as near the bridge 
as possible. 

The hair of the bow should always be loosened by unscrew- 
ing, whenever you have done using it. 
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OF THE STAFF. 


Tue staff consists of five lines and four spaces, upon which music and musical characters are written. 
Space are, 














Sa ee 











$4 ine. —$ ——_— —_ __- —_-$ —__ ———_— ___________ _______. ———— i 
2d line.. ee ee} spaces 
ot epace. 


ole pe ee eee eee eae 


When the music extends beyond the limits of the staff, added lines, or ledger lines ate employed. 


4 hine. $$ $$ —__—__ __. 


2d ledger line abeve. 
ae Ast ledger line abeve, 








4 I 
5 SS 


Ist Jedger line below. aes eee 
Bd ledger lina below. 


There are two Clefs; the G Clef, & and the F Clef, ¢: Music for the violin is uniformly written on the G Clef. The 
F Clef denotes base, and is used bothe/for instrumental and vocal music. 





The degrees of the staff are designated by the first seven letters of the alphabet, G being placed on the second line. 
B 
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Ahe following represents the open strings of the violin. 


To] or pipe,) to give A, in the second space ; 


then tune D exactly . 


tune the violin, non must have some standard, (a tuning fork |a fifth below A; G, a fifth below D; and E, a fifth above A. 





N* 1. 





_ 
Exercise for the bow, on the open strings. 
Sn py eer ey Ee Sees sons: 
ae See ae : 


eso 


Draw the bow from one end to the other, backward and for- 
ward, one bow to each note. In this exercise, the weight of 
the bow, with very little pressure of the fore-finger, will be suf- 
ficient. Be careful to avoid a rough, scraping, handsaw noise, 
which is so disagreeable in vulgar fiddlers ; but try to produce 
a sweet and charming tone, such as you always admire in the 
most celebrated violinists. Considerable practice will be requi- 
site; but by perseverance, your labor will be abundantly re- 
warded. 











— > a nn ee 


a cs a re en 9 ne ne re me 


a 


wvoew 





i i in ——- — 
i a a Sry Beene ——=— 
a ood 


Sea 


ge 


aca | 


After pracusing the above slowly, the bow may be divided, 
and one half, one third, one quarter, and one eighth of it be 
taken, and the same exercises played proportionally quicker ; 
always using that division next the point, 1. e., the upper half, 
third, fourth, and eighth. In these bevr'ngs, the motion of the 
right arm must be principally in the we st. 

The following, from Spohr, are valuable exercises to make 
the pupil acquainted «with the letters on the violin, and to prac- 
tise the bowing on the open strings, in another form. The 





Drawing the bow, is called “ down bow,” or tiré.” Pushing |secondo is for the teacher, until the pupil has learned some- 
the bow is called “ up bow,” or poussé. thing about double stops. 
Primo. Tiré. Poussé. 
ee ee ee pp pe 
CSE ee ee BE A (-  e - Re = 
Pura A hee kone ede Pitan 
Secondo. ‘Tiré. 





= GaSe abe k sate Esl 


aD loll 


TreacuER. —— 


Be bere the pause 








Tiré. 
isa Seen ee eee a ee, 
RE Say AR Ee OL = 
SPC ace Ose Rica EO na oa Rie ee ooh 2 
"Oa 
A D.- Gages DA E A 





Between E and F, and B and C, the intervals are only half as great as between the remainmg letters. 


with a whole bow, and then with the upper third. 


© occurs, draw the bow me and oe the note. 


Poussé. 

















—— 
Oe 
cy oie 


Sar erer = raat 


F lay this 


ty 
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a 
p89 eG eI ete ee 
Se ee ee ae ae, 
ae ee ee ee ee 

1 ' ' 1 ' ! ' 1 “re 1 ' 1 — PS 

2 E F G A A B C D D E F G nik 1 ! ' 
° GA AAC BC 
=6= i) 
= SS ee ee 
na Ue a See Caen Tt) Re ol Pe en ee ee 


The fingers should fall perpendicularly on the strings, so as to touch only one at a time 
you will never be able to produce clear, full tones. 


SCALE ON C, OR NATURAL SCALE. 
: LE a ee Se 1 
Bossy ony 


If you lay your fingers flat, 

















Tire, 4th String. 3a. 2d. Atte -6- 

ee eee Oe oe ee eee aett 
SDS 7 cee Re ee ee aan Bic lanokant nA Eerie. a == 
Baer ees ee Oe ee ee ee ee eee BN ONT 

i To BI AF gene Een rie ii ay ao a ee 
Bec Me ie ea abet HRN Qeetae Me ihe a 

4. ws.0 1. ¢* 3 DO ; Balle % 
Grane —=C 


ee ee eee eer ene oe Se 
= am ice oe a ————— Zac Fee 


seit 


(') When this mark is placed over a note, it is to be played Staccato, or short and distinct. When two or more notes 
are slurred, they are to be played without changing the direction of the Bow. 


od! como 
* Whole Bow. f+ Upper third. 


oO 































Tiré, Poussé. = H 
Khe 4 ot COT a ee ee ee ee ee A 2 “o- as Z ! Afar. 
ae Spee ee tea ene ee regs RS Ea ata pon Oo ee 
a pian! = keer hie Oak i wha Sat as Ct RS Th, aR ==} 
5. *H.8.1 w.B {s.B eo ae Ree ae Perit: 
— ee ———- G- ———E ee eS ee: _ ees ee eS eS 
2 La a SE Ser ae ah; NS oer BONAR RIO 
eee et ai i wa fe- 
A aT CAEN RE 0 Gerd Nes Ae Ga Ae SO a Oe RE carla 
= 
* Half Bow, lower. + Short bow 
Ti Poussé. " H 
eS Se 
Oe Apa ee ee -6- —_—- _@& nate a are ent ee ae, Tee 
wo) oa Oo We oO ah aaa = ie = he, = OE = I 
ret — a — Wa ce HU -6--5+— Fa A Mi aa Se LR RE ae ee re 
—2- — se zeae eee — ——— ene Sareea aap 
nn ee — ee een ¢ — —aeee ee SES ee eT 
arn Se Sa a IP Te. Go ae ps aii arte) 





best opportunities are now afforded to acquire a knowiedge of 
rhythm, in those singing classes, conducted on the Pestalozzian 


OF TIME. 


Those who intend 


Time lies at the very foundation of every musical performance. 
Without possessing an accurate knowledge of it, practical and 
theoretical, your playing will always be deficient. It will be 
vain to expect to read, even the most simple piece of music, 
with facility, unless you comprehend its rhythm. For the 
want of proper instructions, and careful attention to this part 
of the science, at the very commencement of their studies, the 
ta.ents of thousands have been lost to themselves and to the 
community. Many, if obtaining only a superficial knowledge 
of time, have groped, all their lives, in fog and darkness. The 


principle, on the basis of Mason’s Manual. 
to play on any musical instrument, ought, if practicable, to attend 
such a-class. All the rudiments of music there taught, are 
equally applicable to the violin, violoncello, piano-forte, flute, 
&c., as they are to singing. 

Be entreated, then, not to skim over any of the elementary 
parts of the subject because they now appear dry and unin- 
teresting ; but comprehend all, as you progress, and each suc- 
ceeding step will be more easy, and more productive of mental 
enjoyment. 
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The length of the sounds is indicated by the form of the characters called notes’ 


Whole note . ‘ : °°“ oO. x or Semibreve. 


Half note « ; . e ‘ : ‘¢ Minim. 


Quarter note ° . ° ‘s Crotchet 


These names being wno:- 
ly arbitrary, ought to 
f : “© Quaver. be abandoned for those 
which indicate the’ rela: 
tive value of one to ane 


Eighth note i . ‘ 


re 7 


Sixteenth note . : ° . : : ‘¢ Semiquaver. other 
i 

Thirty-second note . E . 5 “* Demi-semiquaver. 

Sixty-fourth note. 6 aes ‘* Hemi-demi-semiquaver 


The following table exhibits the relative value of notes. 
\|o|| The double note, as long as two whole notes, is sometimes used 


One whole note o is equal to 


Two e e 


# 
Te. 
mm) 
mm | 


Four 


Sixteen reer ie dae , 
o 
eoeene 


Cif 2 2 OTe Ke Oe e @0@6@600000060802080 
muinywo Cee eee ece ee ke ee ee Ley 


GO DODGE DD SOO OOOO O 
5 RT NT iS 


Sitter 


Sixty-four 


VU 
LUTEUS 
VLU 
VALU 
WU 
UTES 
ALLS 
ATLL 
VATS 
VUES 
VALS 
AANA 
WUD 
VULLD 
WUUIS 





ount oft time given to it. These marks are called rests 
ws 

















am 
[al A a 
A a a 
e % Single Bar. Double Bar. 
Beta eons Lee cate ere Ee ee SONS ee 
Whole rest. Half. Quarter. Kighth. Sixteenth. 32d. 64th. Measure. Measure. 


All the varieties of time are marked by figures; at the com- |notes filla measure, and so on. The upper figure also shows 
mencement of the piece. ‘The upper figure tells you how many, |the number of beats in a measure. 
and the lower what kind of notes in a measure. ' Thus #, indi-| The following are in common use :— 
cates that two half notes fill a measure. 4, that four quarter 


ay Se @ toes Osea ee Seeeee eames este 
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In old books, 2 is represented by this arbitrary character, -@, 
and 4, by this, -€%, &c. But figures, expressing to the eye 
the real idea of the time, are now universally adopted, instead 
of unmeaning arbitrary signs. 

After acquiring a knowledge of the proportion of the various 
notes and rests, and the different varieties of measure indicated 
by figures, the pupil must learn to beat time. ‘The hand or 
bow may be used. All those kinds of time which have 2 for 
the upper figure, are called dowble time, and have two beats in 
a measure, one down and one up. All whose upper figure is 
3, are called triple time, and have three beats to a measure ; 


¥ 


down, left, up. 4 being the upper figure, the time is quadru- 
ple, and has four beats; down, left, right, up. In sextuple 
time, the superior figure is 6, but the beats are only two in a 
measure, as in deutle time, except the movement be very slow, 
then six beats are necessary ; down, down, left, right, up, up. 

Double and triple time are accented on the first part of the 
measure; quadruple on the first and third; and sextuple on 
the first and fourth parts of the measure; the first accent being 
the strongest. 

The following diagrams represent the mode of beating the 
different kinds of time :— 











Dewi, . up. | Down, 
up. Dowu : "|| Down up, 
up. nights right, | | down, 
Se ! 
left, left, left, 


The motion of beating should be made rapidly, and every 
motion should have a rest equal to itself. ‘These two consti- 
tute a beat. 

When playing, however, your hands veing employed, you 
will be obliged to use the foot, in beating. Be particular not 
to make any noise with it; for it not only mars the perform- 
-ance when friends are present, but has a peculiarly uncouth 
effect on your own appearance. You know how often you 
have been disgusted with the violent and outrageous stamping 
of persons who saw on fiddles without mercy. Take warning 
then, and do not acquire a habit so vulgar and unmusical. 
Let the motion of the foot be small and silent. 


OF THE SCALE. 


The scale, (or ladder,) is formed of seven sounds, ascending 


or descending. The order of these sounds is uniform; and, in 
the major scale, is as follows :— 


The interval from 1 to 2 is a tone; 
Ss « 2 to 3 1s a tone; 
3 to 4 is a half tone; 
4 to 5 is a tone; 
5 to 6 is a tone; 
6 to 7 is a tone; 
7 to Sis a half tone. 


&¢ 66 66 


When the 8th is added, the whole is called an octave. 
The scale may be illustrated thus: the notes slurred together 
contain an interval of one half a tone; the rest contain a tone. 


ee ee eee ee 
7? —z— | 
fee ops ee aa) as So a SR Snes naomi Na Se 

-G- e e 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Cc D zE F G A Brsere 


The scale may be extended, by adding another like the 


Before the pupil begins to play any exercise in time, he 


above, in ascending, when eight of this will become one of that} ought to be able to comprehend the rhythm, and beat the time 


which rises higher. 


Likewise, when the addition is made be-| correctly with the hand; after which he may play and beat 


low, one of this becomes eight of that which follows it descend-| with his foot, and count with his voice :—d stands for down ; u, 
ing. Thus notes are furnished to the extreme compass of any | for wp. 


instrument or voice. 


Tiré. 
ene ete p Wig aiiert ——— - Poussé. 
SSS ee ee 
| : eee at 5 Soa ah Cree rae ie Pigeon era 
6. Spee: 55 Rh eae R TSR PL epee eae 
French Air, Middle of the Bow. ‘ 
De Samar cee Seg b nocar as Cae a See” ee aserwe eo Tew 
asso — i 3 =2-—2- = re fee See 2S ee =a 
ew ee Cy eee 
a= = a ee ee Oe Oe ge ee 
oer 2 ne Eee ees Dee es ee a=f = a=f== ean = =o ae 
a= mee Baer oe ee ee ee ee 
. "D.C. 
eg el ee 
= Se See peer ence ete ee on Sars B= 
-¢ 3 ae = ee oe a *Da Caro, the head. End with the head, or beginning. 
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E is to be taken with the 4th finger. 


Slow. 4 
Se Be anes ae eae ee za — 
w Sr ee mine a ce ones o> 
.° — ee oe ae os f f—e : 
BY Alt Tire. Poussé on the rest, 3. 4 1 2 3 4 
: 1 2 3. 4 Bigk tye 


2 3 por arey 
These figures refer to the time. 





A port (-) placed at the right hand of a note adds half its length to its value. A pouBLE por («) adds three quarters. 


Tire. . 








* 
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OPA = Sane Soest eee eee eee ees eee 





Bounding poowy ea er ee ee 
og meee tee ee eee 
7 i <2 md ae 


ier slr al 


ee ee 


a re he ee ee ee — — — — hh A 





Se eee Se eee ene | 


The scale is changed from place to place on the staff, or|the signature, saa effect the degrees of the staff, just as they 
transposed. Before you have an example of this, it is neces-|do notes when used accidentally. 
sary that you understand the use of the three following char-| Double sharps (>) and double flats (bb) sometimes occur, 


acters. They elevate or depress the note a whole tone instead of half 
A sharp (4) raises a note before which it is placed half a/a tone. 

tone higher than the natural sound of that note. We now commence a scale on G. It will be found neces- 
A flat (b) depresses a note half a tone. sary to sharp F’, to preserve the established order of intervals. 


A natural (4) restores a note to its former or natural sound. | This sharp we place at the commencement of the staff, and it. 
Flats or sharps placed at the beginning of a tune are called | raises the letter F throughout, half a tone. 


Scale in G. 


wees Sore asasezs2ssi7 es 1 
Lo Ste ie Sw 


La 





12. 





a EE anes eee ae he =i 2 EDO 
& eee sae Eee ears ie E 


ps at a rERS ae peleals]2 Sieizeiee = es aiges= =Ffe 


—~D. Cc. 
ROUSSEAU. 


ieee “Eases glsclesiiwlesiet cle 








German Hymn. sneer es ate 


nom Qe eg el a 
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aa === 


eeeeead tree Pe rene reer ae eeee eee 


4 


——= ie aes flere ae E 








=e = pa eae == Seas = 








a ee pee ee a US p a Fa ae 
se aoe = 6-8 cS eae eae a rice= cee ee o_e_@-? ee o-6-o- 


riation. 











Sas sai a, Se rrreae ree = 














en Hymn, = eee i= =2 = Siam fe siaes oe 


(ae ye —e-6- ees aoe sa moee <= e— ef tate ft aes —- == IE 


1 G. # —A_P+ Sa 
Life let us Cherish (zere fest yonoge [ote on ook et: scree ==} 


, = ={¢ Fi get [Pos Pf te gee. soe. =e zeen eeaerie exe: E 


== 


--—p———-1 aba ital’ ——6—-————p- 


Slow. 






17 = Pligtt plea ee Me 
Blue Byed Mary, Gee —oae iaaaaad 


ase 
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i, GE ====f ee ee aa 9-8 ieee ee = reas == ae: 
= 


ee ae ee 2 ees [tttest 


= Sesto Baar Se aa Sees retin alas cle te 


19. fee a = 
Air, from Pleyel = Esse =z SeseEer abe ae peers ee ee eee =a 


Poussé. 


2) 7, ieia as aaa Feip- oe 
—s-9— 2-9-2 =e fee oa ia spate aee Sees . site sd eee, Sata 
See i ee ci ie Se ee ae =e 
Poussé. 
The Key of D Major has two sharps in the signature, F and C. Notes on these letters must be played half a tone 


higher than natural. 
Scale in Do 8 | gt hg 


(G28; =o ape Ste z Saicerites= ——— 









20. 
pmemeres ara gO -0 1 
G- ae e: Spee Seoe eee nae. faite te 
-o- 
Practice both the scale and its enna until the stops are made with facility, and in perfect intonation. 
t 
2 1 r o_ £ 
nO vere 2-0 1-7 —,— 3s Serres = Ss sake 
Wal. = GE pat SSS oa == os 
! 
p13 oO sae og — 9 0-0 7 -P Sot 
ee Sep SSS Spat Saas pesceetize 
99 oases gee oat aby pd =e spel 
. =—|— oo = a oe — Fe “0-@f: 
Waltz. aS — + =a as = See ee 
' 
Se ee CIR cere sy 
—~— —+— — = =e 
pee a ee nea geet = P=elE 
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“ye eas BES eee 


Poussé. Pouss 


SSS LS 













he —--@ 





Dots, under the slur, show that the bow is to make a short stop between the notes, though the direction of the bow 
must not be isi while the slur continues. 


(ber SS ee prep fo 
li =e eee SS SSS ss mean SY 











-@— 15 1 ee ee ae gS 
fg? eta = i P- See cee 
Tiré. lon 
iSacmee pee-5° =i “o---8- 
“#7 =a twee a taee: ete veleee vee feces eet 
mn va Su eee cot 


ROSSINI. 


nee esyeeecrnere Lele lt ere etter ee Seasige Seer See 


Fine.—The close. The pause * over the bar, answers the same purpose. 














% a a — nee —— Be Se ce se a Oe sommes 2 
a. = @-0-8—o-a- Paar oe — 9 o-9— ==. eee =a ere mises |S 
Fw the Bow. og power Pou Oe Tepes ea rae Be 


Middle or upper third of the bow. 
First note in each group accented; Second and Third light, only using an inch of the bow. 


2G. See ei SeraE aE =e 6 Pgifr ete =o? =0%e: at way 


3 


wutiee did ida , sai Tiad mnie Gata Ti Tht 


Staccato. Middle of the Bow. 
{ ! ' 
yr? trey rt Try “Bit t ore -O'iryr?y -@irre tyr 


27. Be eae ee Spe ae E 


Saget teehee reece erie Sait 


28. 


; Larghetto. 
Air. 


witen S| SSleie sala a 
4 


Figg oe ogee Ce td 
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cone ssee ices Horle-p esas as cule tf 255 sehe-Fep tee See 






—-—-———— a 


ss rie eee oes eres nee eee 





The signature of 3 Sharps, (F, C, and G,) indicates the Key of A. 
iat in A. 


29, = arrestee as Secteo Zerieeeae 





After getting the intonation correct, in this scale, you may play the following 


H 





bis ath 5 
ea eeet oe f tee iS = 


Slow. Tiré. w.z. 


Exereise, 
30. ean aes 
Ze Sea eee ete Pas rt 


- 


Pp SSeS See Ae eset 
aed da 


i =e Seer pipers Tap Fog = oars 7 fates ie = He 





Slow. 


he 2. SSE see Bae Satie, 


* 
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@ oli |_—. 
r121 285@ 


Pr a ee ee i eee 
Bee poe estes cee 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PERSEVERANCE. 'ship, and religion, which are interwoven with our very exist- 
ence and well-being. 

Many young men, who are so unfortunate as to commence} ‘This book is intended to be the most valuable aid to the 
their career on the violin without a competent instructor, or] teacher, as well as the pupil who cannot avail himself of the 
even without the aid of a suitable instruction book, never think services of oral and demonstrative instructions. I know that 
of playing anything except in the signatures of one and twolif I could have had such a book as this, when I began to play, 
sharps, in G and D, major. They are likewise confined to the|T should have saved myself many bad habits, which still cling 
first position of the hand; and generally never use the fourth|to me, despite of my efforts to shake them off; and undoubt- 
finger, unless to produce B,on the E string. There is noledly have been a better performer in five years, than I was in 
need, however, of being so limited in the use of this most noble|ten, 
instrument; whose powers are almost infinite. Though we] You cannot take too much pains to maintain the position of 
have learned to regard Paganini, and Ole Bull, and Spohr, as/body, and manner of holding the violin and bow, which have 
masters, who have attained the greatest perfection in the pro-|been recommended. It will be profitable to stand before a mir- 
duction of wonderful effects upon the violin, it no doubt remains|ror, a part of the time while you are practising in private, that 
for other still more persevering geniuses to develope its re-lyou may see the position of the hands and arms, and that the 
sources and powers to an extent which the human mind cannot|bow is drawn at right angles with the strings. Demosthenes 
now conceive. resorted to this artifice to perfect his attitudes and gestures as 

But because you do net expect to excel thus, there is no rea-|an orator, and history tells us with what success. ‘There is no 
son why you should “ zhrow down,” or “hang up your fiddle,”|good reason why you should not use any proper means to en- 
in despair. By industry and perseverance in the use of “ shreds|sure your improvement, as a violinist. Neatness and grace 
and patches” of time, which other young men spend at the grog|should characterize all your movements. Ps 
shop, gambling table, or foolishly waste in dissipation and idle-| We shall now proceed fo the flat signatures. It is a mistake 
ness, you may cultivate a neat and agreeable style of perform-|to suppose that the key occurs in consequence of the signature ; 
ance on the violin, in all the major, and some of the minor|but the opposite is true, viz: when we assume any letter as 
keys, and in three or four positions of the hand. And what is|/the fundamental or key note, the signature follows, as a result. 
there in the social family circle, with a few invited friends,|For instance, if G be taken as the tonic, the signature must be 
more pleasing and innocent, and refining, than music upon the|F sharp, to preserve the established order of the intervals, as 
piano, accompanied with the violzn, flute, &c., with the addition}remarked on page 11. If F be taken as the tonic, then B must 
of charming voices, expressing those sentiments of love, friend-|be flatted in the signature for the same reason. 


Scale of F. Signature BD. 


—— =~ WE saad 0-2-5 ‘ene oe 
QQ. SSseae Soe ee ee noe 
Sal gi eeenez iar Peer 


oY (2 ee ee ee ee ee eet 
eee Sao <7). Toe ll 
ra Diavolo, 


ao —___—sn__ Te pf 
AUBER. | ee Ea f ae Fra a Sa eee eee 
aie pretenses Rane aa “So-ege- 

“@~- | -OY ~~ —— 








-@- 
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. 
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ae er ee ee ee Sree ez 


—g- —~9—o——o- cae o- ee 





— eg a a Ra eo a oe 
= Sar GSeeeee See =e eae et je =e f 
ee ogee HS 
So 


aS Sea ae ae ael 


3s aia a ee aia ena eae 


ee a cane WET 
(GEESE SS St 
253 <: -o-- oes 
Scale of Bb, (Signature Bb and Eb). 


Qn. = SE = Eee se ieateriea 


th finger on E in the upper space. 


-p—9-#- 


aa (ia eet Sia ae? pane St f2 a ae E 





Minuetto. 
__@ Fes eo Ni ue 
ee Sigs eet = 
Moderato. p. 


Od. 





cae EES 


} sia sees es rae ee ee 


f F 





Sse: Sfeee ea eed Sa Sk 


-G- -g- -g- 
m4: Be 


i= 2 See eseee = Fee sae eee se 


==: aoa Se ee cee eee 
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Sy seers aoe = ses ee 8-6-9 — a a 
== Sones e a eee seats aS 


== ft ag: —a eee ee a 2 = 
— -9-9-9-0--e—— o-}—_4— eee —#-a-a-o—T— a 
“@ 


gute ee gh: Be ET Se Sfp 
le as aS 


-ente? fare ee- 
— ere, {2208 Fea — ites: Shee 


(Siapararaes (Rs oa af ea ae welt 


e252? ——_—"—*6-9-9 —9----O-@ 


_ (SS SSeS ee 
39. as esa 


i SS r= Eco reszery a 





. Se =f — = niga fier fee ft = ee 


=a Sr Se SS 
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SS aiS ete ait ose ate fee ae cent Heer eee toe at eee Ze) 





Variation. If the pupil finds this vayiation too di ret he may omit it till he has practised to page 36, oe return and study this. 


= apt =i =e =0805—8 fer fener Pees Pel arte 


gages ee- i ea are ee Sse = et ee 


ase seal on sep ae cal praia 


ee “ae FBI ae —— eee i 


FETE LEA PITS Ss 
_e@?- 


es fet cer mer pees =e rea 
Se Ss S 





as pees = Sis ee eek 


a 


SS eee ree reenter 
eaees aru ie Ze PS 
ee. a 5 me ee fone geet | = s- 












d 


Scale of Eb. (B, E, and A Fiat.) 


0. SSeS ate Sask 
G- om a yeh 


4th finger on AD and E ~~ = -6- 







a, GEESE SSS tele 


-l-aso I 
Swiss Boy. Poussé, 
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ie tees eee ee eee ere eee eee 





ge eee Ee eer EDs =e eee eS =lE 


—— —  —  . 


eta =e Soa ae asters ==s=c5 REE eye 


ot sand @-— ego 


SSeS —e—o——-—-9— 


Le aoe ats 


FRENCH. 







pte 


re SEES A WE vue 
(Sar eee baer ae oo Se SS ra a 


(isis essa ep Tae a 


Sa) ho 


43. —— meee 
Yellow Hair'd Laddie, (a Ser fle aes aeese =e =r 


SCOTCH. 


Ses 


ee 


(oy 


eS eo a eee Sis S. Ne a te £. —— 
pee aes Pee tr aa ears rae 


KE ise. re ey ee ie ob 22 cit RET PG pete Bap AS TS a re 
“4. aa pEmaeiae: gas sasnssesree! secret 


Ist, a t sow, Mniddiee Play “slow, at first, first, and then more rapidly. 
2d, Whole bow. 
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OF 'THE MINOR MODE. 
Every signature has a minor scale, as well as a major. The one is said to be relative to the other. The minor 
scale takes for its tonic, number 6 of the major, and must have its 6th and 7th sharped, in ascending. A is the tonic of 
the minor, in the natural signature. In descending, the notes are all played natural. 


Scale in A Minor. 


45. eS Seer ef eaoF eer == Bee SES ieae =a == [E 


H 


4 -@- O at 0 
<p ee oe et ol 
oe \ (_eeeee ee an ra I a nresiacaet sah sea sa? eof 





Adagio. 


7 SSS atta 
-O-O-5- 


“9-829 - -@ $ 
=e eerie 








aioe cm ies | ae) ie 2 =, g-e- 25. Oe Sas iemimene ea lee cen a CSAP Tae ae 4 be 
(Sprig ee — seers eevee 
aa ees ze 
Scale of E Minor. (Relative to G Major.) 


47. Sate at eater ioe : == 





=e i] 


e-£ tae tee ale e5-8 Fats: ge aes 


Exercise. qe oes 


AS. 





ee Se 


-@-. -@- 


See ee a eee 


—— 


geltecet® spoicereerineeee 





o ree ia 
ed z al 
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ie ee _maae eee ae = SNE OREN TF 2, 1G. =e 
(Sas oe a es eee E 
keg e 8 


" Scale of B Minor. (Relative to D Major) 


0 O- - = ee 
0 eh 
-g- -6- 
hae r. (Rel. to A Major.) 
50. z= — psteteti gE Ea = oleae: SSSEk 
C# Minor Cite el. to E Major.) 


_» 0 %9- -2 s- 
51. ites —_ eee = @ te% oe “e: = f= oni Sete ae sesso E 


D Minor. (Rel. to F Major.) 


ot G55 |. TSS Stee heset 
i: ral answers here instead of a sharp. 
G Minor. 
53. ae gaa nether eet 


=<) Bee 


D4. tee = = = ce =e =e 





Chromatic Scale, of Half Ton 


pelea. 5 #2 
DoD. Basie =: io = comes tnt ==> = Se saat 


oe 


Maa a arked, must ALWAYS BE FOLLOWED, in playing these notes, where aninayminice n future practice. 


ae 2S pees ———— 
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agilere: Pasi @ Se 
-e——t—_¢-__---6- 
eee SS Se 





se art 3-28 SSS ee feck 


=== SSE mes 


Allegretto 
inore,. 

















iereeeertts era meses! 
= rized 


a 
aaa 





-0-8-0-8--© 0 


: (ooo [arate “ate : SEES eeeeee = =areeeeeel aa eee zetee 
ae aca 





noso. 


3. gS eas 










SS a = raaaie 


= ee ee ae 
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a * -2*9- | -2-0- 
> ae wen) 1S dated a7 — Ls fe Ge 
a easodee snes: seen aeeeta a= ==: 


2 
ag ee v2 Rk ard sl a = 
eae =o oe = 





Air, Con cor 


OD, Genesee? Steers Gore e ga ceoee ei 


Seales ag : 








SUBSEA rie Dieter titer ee 


Gis ceetf atte teeter ies : 


ae Ey i 


SSeS. P—e—elie# Por isin Be seeeee eee = 





Var, 2. 


(Gee Sa eae 


Sword Syncopation.* 








genes tae Seale 


* When an unaccented note is connected with the accented note which follows, so as to form one continued Scams it is called a synco- 
pated note. The two notes, slurred over the bar, are played in one sound. 
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SPOHR Satara 
SA Spelt Stataedeenetalpe bese. 
Serr 
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— > 
Los ie ST ae ee ae apt ee ‘ Ets 
— are #@—|-+9—— ie peers ree ae aii - ee = I 
a. 





ee Se. Seat 





cio cogent os SH, Sah 
. = eee Sse a a a mes ome sa man iraay aero sx =a i ce 
61. . 28 ptes= reteee Poe = == Sf eS ee 


Chantons  Hymen. 


P 
a jpaenaanecnd ee ee ee eee 
Hi S| 22 ee reece ee Freee Sea 
P 


> 
== S=s Paes ee: seide = 25 =iGe Soe 





ce SCREEN 
ae 
——— ce maa one —— ST ea enweees ie al GR Renee Re remer— 
; Se ree ote Sas 
~~ --@—-@- ov, nef “e- “@ Je et! 


wy «Oh 


2 ena ke 1 eS aN oi ca ef CR 


WaT =a ES ap Sasa 
D.C. 








Ba a; : _saem__ 2 Wie fee SS ; 
= oe Sea or me qe sees te SPS. 
7 ay 
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62. =A=g- 0-9-2 ee 


Quick Step. 


eae Semees 


ease) os oe — ST Es SDE RE 





Al ey ee en eee + 
gEE AR = ire Sete Prrrer 


ose Fete. 


4 
Fine. 
-e- -#. a 
o- 00-19-6681 0000-06 


Gr a eee == = Si== 






—9-9-0-—0-0 ria sean ep tee 
ee es = ¢-$-9-tle ge 





ee ea 


as oaecle-# 








- a 
ereees 7 a See 


—— Ss SSE 


For the Bow. 
ra as pe lesley 


62. aS tt Sees carti =e. = ae =— 


pantry 


Let the bow alternate, on every note. Use the middle of the bow. 


ES ama abies Oe A ALiy Gee 2 OR ee a ~ tare cove -@- o08 
nes ae tines weeps? ase 
64. ¢-+< ===> “ee-e-ef 





Play slow, and increase to the utmost rapidity. 


Varieties of Bowing. Conservatory. 


és. =e 


eas st ee bE oa 0 
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ee = Ss. Se: 





sea9 SoprererseEaa eae 


1 Triplets 


66. CSET petites Sree fa rece pie 





yea cay BL Saad |g ae tre op sree ee 
eee lee a Ae —T 9-2 some = 
— Sees Sa = eee = Se ee 


geet ea eee 





ienmmlicae tear amuies Lickuril oa frcles f 


















popes =e 


1 


rg ag 





Fe Re 
i SZ 
we coe Tae a ee 2p Bp DEI SSA ———————— 
Eotrat= Soe ee el a ae eee eee 
—— =e = eee 
simi LS be eo ges ee 


MANAGEMENT OF THE BOW. 


_ Ir is very important that you spend much time in acquiring 
the perfect use and power of the bow. It is this, mainly, which 
will distinguish you from the mass of those who grind out the 
most agonizing noises. As a good mechanic, or workman of 
any description, is known by the manner in which his work is 
finished ; so the Violinist, either amateur or professional, is 
known and appreciated by his dexterity and taste in using the 
bow. 

In No. 65, the dots over the notes indicate that they are to 
be played staccato, with a single short bow, to each note. 
Near the middle of the bow is best. 

Example 2 is slurred two notes to a bow. 

Example 3,a bow to the first two, and a single bow to the 
following two, each. 

Example 4 is 3 inverted. 

Example 5, tiré bow, with a strong accent on the first note, 
and poussé of the same length of bow on the next three. with 
much less force. 

Xxample 6 is an inversion of 5. 

Example 7 takes four notes to a bow. 

Example 8, eight notes to a bow. 

Example 9 gives a strong accent to the first note, with a 
single bow, and then the two following notes to a bow, with an 
accent 9n the last, and so on. 

Exaynple 10 is the same as 9, including four notes to a bow. 


Triptets. No. 66. 
Three notes of any kind, played in the time of two of the 
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Srrree =e ees | 


ee Os St a 





ae ae 


SS 
=" _— 


Se 


— 


of three such notes. 
still is understood. 

The bowing of triplets will be found to be rather more diffi- 
cult than even time ; but you will soon be rewarded for your 
diligence in practice upon them. 


No. 67. 

This is an Allegro from Spohr, intended still further to 
exemplify the use of the bow. You should study it carefully. 
There are two kinds of bowings to each staff, one marked 
above and one below the staff. 


Sometimes the figure is omitted; but 


Staccato. No. 68. 


This is much more difficult than any other species of bowing. 
But to be an accomplished amateur you must know something 
about it. The principle is this: you must manage to get the 
point of the bow on the commencement of the staccato passage, 
then push the bow wp, giving a distinct impulse to every note. 
As little of the bow as possible should be used in producing 
the staccato, not more than from the point to the middle, in the 
longest slur, if it should amount even to twenty or thirty notes. 
Practise slow first, and then increase in rapidity. 

No. 69. 

This is an extract from Kreutzer, who is acknowleded to be 
one of the most scientific violinists in Europe. More of his 
studies have reached us than those of any other author. In 
his directions concerning this, he says, “ Let the accent fall 
upon the first and last notes.” The first is marked with a 
strong staccato mark, thus ", ae the last with the forzando, 
thus >>, and must be carefully observed to give the greatest 


same kind. A figure 3 is placed over or under every group|effect. 


7 
ese : 
68. = erase zs Se f= ee eee a a pe 
= SS eee se See 
Poussé. oussé. Poussé. Poussé.. geil 
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SECONDO. 
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Play the first Sista measures in the first position. On the ninth measure, place the second finger on B, which will 
bring the hand into the 3d position, where it must be kept to the close. 
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THE POSITIONS. 


Most persons who play @ little on the violin, suppose there 
is some wonderful mystery in “ shifting,” as it is usually called. 
But this results from want of the knowledge of a few simple 
rules and explanations, which can be made as plain as any- 
thing that precedes them. - 

There are two ways of fingering, which may be applied all 
over the finger-board. One is to put the second finger on the 
key note, and let the remaining fingers follow, up and down; 
the other is to put the first finger: on the tonic, and let the 
other fingers follow. If you commence a scale on the G string, 
with the second finger, you will find its octave above, on the A 
string, with the first jinger ; and its second octave above, on the 
E string, with the fourth finger. This isa rule of universal 
application, and should be committed to memory in words, and 
by the fingers in practice. (See .No. 82.) The hand must 
not be moved after the second finger is once placed on C, but 
is then in the second position. 

The third position places the second finger on D, on the 
fourth string, after which the hand is not moved till you leave 
that position. (See Scale in D, No. 84.) It is fingered in the 
same way as No. 82. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh positions are taken a 
degree higher, on the same principles as the second and third; 
and if you wish for a knowledge of them, it can be obtained by 
practice and application, very readily. The probability is, 
however, that, as an amateur merely, the first, second and third 
positions will be sufficient for your performance. 


EXTENSION OF THE FINGERS. 


There is another thing, however, connected with the posi- 


Harmonic Tones. 
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tions, which it is proper for you to know, and it is this: it 


frequently becomes necessary to extend the little finger a note 
higher without altering the position; likewise to slide back the 
fore finger half a tone. These manoeuvres prevent a great 

eal of awkwardness in changing the 1 a for a single note. 


(See Example No. 85.) 
OF HARMONIC TONES. 


There are three purely harmonic tones on each string of the 
violin, which may be used with beautiful effect. They are 
found in the middle of every string, and in that part between 
the middle and the bridge. The length of a violin string, from 
the nut to the bridge, should be exactly thirteen inches. If the 
fourth finger touches it, at six and a half inches from the nut, 
and the bow be drawn lightly, it will produce a harmonic tone, 
just an octave above the open string. It must not be pressed 
down tothe finger-board, for that will destroy its peculiar har- 
monic character. 

E Srrine. 
‘ t { \ 
— 1 1 | 
Nut. E BoE 
0 Or a6 
Bridge. 
Three and a quarter inches nearer the bridge comes E again 
an octave higher than the one on the middle of the string, ‘and 
B, two thirds the distance from the first and second E. 

All the strings have the same powers as the E string, in re- 
lation to bernanic tones. There are other harmonic tones, 
but they are imperfect, and it is recommended to avoid their 
use. The cipher (0) is the sign of a harmonic note, as well 


as of the open string. (See No. 86.) 
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i ABBREVIATIONS. 
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ORNAMENTS. 


The apogiatura is a small note geen the principal note, and deriving its time from it.- Its time is equal to the 
principal. 


Written. 
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Played. : 
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‘Phere i is another fia: consisting no two notes, which are mere stepping stones to the principal note, and are to be 
played very rapidly without interfering with the time. Sometimes they precede, and at others follow the accent. A 
single apogiatura, thus, J borrows no time from its principal. 


Example, 
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TURN 


The turn consists of the principal note, the note above, and the semitone below. When it commences on the note 
above the principal it is called direct ; when it begins on the semitone below it is inverted. When introduced on a dotted 
note, the principal note is struck first, and the turn occurs on the dot. Sometimes the turn is written out in fuli. 


Written. Played. 
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Practice the following assiduously, to prepare for the trill. 
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2d position. 


*PIZZICATO. 


The effect of some passages, on the violin and other stringed 
instruments, is greatly varied and heightened by introducing 
the pizzicato. This is done by snapping the strings with the 
finger or thumb. When the passage is short, the violin is not 
taken down from its place under the chin. The point of the 
thumb is placed against the end of the finger-board, and the 
strings are put in vibration by the fore finger. If the pizzicato 
be longer, the instrument may be removed, and the largest part 
of it placed under the right arm, keeping the left hand on the 
finger-board as before. The fore finger is now pressed against 
the finger-board, and the tones produced by the thumb. When 
the pizzicato is finished, the violin is quickly placed under the 
chin, and the bow resumed; which is indicated by the word, 


faeaeeSa asia eee 


SSeS eee 
ae je SS ele 
Sie sae eee eae ee ae 
as == Saree fs 
meee position. == =e 


“Arco, ” the bow; or “Col arco,” take the bow. The pizzicato 
is rarely used, except several instruments are playing in con- 
cert, and then, generaily, as an accompaniment to the sole 
instrument. 


DOUBLE: S-LOPS. 


The Violin is capable of increasing its effects by producing 
two or more sounds at the same time, according to the laws of 
harmony. ‘These are called double or treble stops. Fre- 
quently, two fingers and one open string are employed to pro- 
duce three sounds, and mote rarely, three fingers and an open 
string, to give four. In the two last cases ‘the bow (tiré) is 
placed on the lowest string, following in rapid succession up to 
the highest, and dwelling « on that the full time belonging to the 
note. 
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ARPEGGIO. aga, the number of the fingers to be used in performing dns? note or 

The arpeggio contains the notes of a chord, to be played in | passage. They afford important aid to young, and indeed ex- 
succession. he effect is.in imitation of the harp, and hence | perienced players. But after you become accustomed to all the 
the name arpeggio, or harpeggio. It is generally performed | varieties of fingering, it will devolve upon you to mark the fin- 


with a rolling anid bounding motion of the bow, but with a gering of any new pieces, (which are not already marked,) for 
great variety of effect, as indicated by the marked bowings. yourself. 


FINGERING MARKED BY FIGURES. 


Whenever small figures occur near the notes, they indicate 


DOUBLE STOPS. 


This will be easily and correctly done, after you 
become acquainted with the principles of fingering :—— 
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The pupil who has followed and practised the instructions 
and exercises, as they have occurred in this book, will have 
made more progress in the art of playing the violin, than nine 
tenths of those who attempt to play, make in their whole lives. 
He is now prepared for a few more exercises, which may be 
progressively difficult. These will follow, suited to his present 
capacity. 

If you would be a good performer, you must not be discour- 
aged at small difficulties, or even large ones; for these will 
appear but small, if courageously attacked, and perseveringly 
combated. Renteniber: for your encouragement, that there 
was a time when Paganini and Ole Bull could not play as well 
as you can now; and if they have gone ahead of everybody, 
you can go ahead of many who started in the race with you. 


OF-TUNING THE VIOLIN. 


It may be thought that instructions should, before now, have 
been given relative to tuning the Violin; but, usually, for some 
months the teacher is expected to perform this until the pupil’s 
ear becomes perfectly correct. You will now, however, be 
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able to tune your own instrument, by adhering to the following 
directions. 

First, you must have some standard instrument, such as a 

tuning-fork, or pipe, to give you the uniform and infallible 
sound A, in the second space of the staff. 
A correct flute gives this sound sufficiently precise for all prac- 
tical purposes. I have carried, in my vest pocket, for the last 
twelve or fourteen years, a small brass pipe, which is the most 
convenient article for this purpose. 

Tune the second string to A, second space :—the first 
string to E, fourth space, an exact 5th above A; the third string 
to D, below the staff; just a 5th Jelow A; and the fourth 
string to G, below the 2d leger line below, just a 5th below 
D, which completes the tuning. 

When the Violin is in perfect tune, there is a sweet blend- 
ing of any two contiguous strings into each other, which gives 
delightful satisfaction to the ear and mind; but if they area 
single hair out of the way, or distant from the truth, the dis- 
cords, though not discoverable to uncultivated, or leather ears, 
are indescribably agonizing to a true musician. 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXERCISES, 
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OF SCRAPING, SPLITTING AND 
REPAIRING VIOLINS. 


Many tolerable, and some first rate violins are totally ruined 
by scraping inside and out, under the mistaken idea that they 
will be improved. It is strange how such a notion ever became 
so prevalent. The violin makers, generally, leave them of the 
right thickness, and if they are not right when the maker has 
done with them, you may scrape, and split, and glue up, till 
you are grey, and your violin will be no better. 

If a violin is intrinsically valuable, but out of order, the 
greatest care should be taken in repairing; and the instrument 
should be entrusted to none but an experienced workman, and 
honest withal. Some repairers are so dishonest as to tell you 
your violin is an ordinary one, which, if they can make you 
beliey2, and purchase it for a trifle, will ‘fiz it wp,” and sell it 
fora large advance. The placing of the sound-post, putting 
under too high a bridge, and some other trifling things, will so 
change the tone of a fine instrument, as to make it appear per- 
fectly valueless. Such sort of tricks are not rare amcng wor- 
shippers of old violins. i ‘ 

a 


VIOLIN MAKERS. 


It is but of little consequence who is the maker of a violin 
if it is only a good one. For that matter, it may as well come 
from a mere manufacturer of fiddles, by accident, as from an 
artist, by design, having been constructed on scientific princi- 
ples. Some such accidents occur, and some good instruments 
are the product; but they are very rare. 

In the last century there lived in London, a violin maker by 
the name of Dod; he was familiarly called by the violinists 
and other musicians, ‘Old Dod.” He was a true genius. 
He made fine violins. He could so closely.imitate the Cre- 
mona instruments, that it was with the utmost difficulty that 
the best judges could discern the difference, either in appear- 
ance or tone. On one occasion, after he had completed one 
of his best, he requested half a dozen of the most eminent 
players in London, to meet him on an appointed evening. In 
a dark room, he placed a Cremona of the first quality, and his 
own in their hands, requesting them to decide which was the 
Cremona. After a satisfactory trial, they gave it up, that they 
could not determine. He then introduced a light, which ena- 
bled them, by close examination, to distinguish between them. 
Dod then took out the dridge from his violin, and knocked 
down the sownd-post, and told them his violin was not worth a 
guinea; showing, that, in his estimation, almost the whole 
value of the instrument depends on these two little things. 
Dod sold his violins for eight guineas, or about forty dollars. 
Some of them may prove as valuable as the old Italian instru- 
ments, but it is not certain that.any one will remain as good in 
old age, as in infancy; though, if well made, they generally 
improve. 

The most of the violins brought to this country, are made, 
like Pindar’s razors, to sell. A few, only, are worth having, 
and the best of them, that I have seen, were made in France. 
Germany is the great toy shop of the world; and among its 
toys are tens of thousands of /iddleg; a cart-load of which, 
would not be worth picking up in the street, even if they could 
ve had at so lowa rate. Still, some good instruments are 
made even in Germany. Ido not know any modern makers 
who are worthy of. regard, except Worchelst, who has an 
excellent reputation. Ries, fifty or sixty years ago, made some 
capital violins. 

Thibet, (Teeba,) is said to be the best maker in France. 
His violins sell for 150 dollars. Remy is an excellent maker. 
. 23 
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Nicholas is good. Pillement has made some pretty good 
instruments. Breton, Simonin, Salzard, Chevrier, and Paillot, 
are familiar names, in French violins. 

The most desirable violins, however are those made by 
Straduarius, Guarnerius, and Amati, in the town of Cremona, 
in Italy, in the 17th century. Steiner & Klotz, who were 
pupils of the above, are the authors of some excellent instru- 
ments. *Caspar de Salot was, also, a very good old maker. 
These instruments are found in the hands of musicians and 
amateurs, and wealthy gentlemen, the latter of whom, hoard 
them up, as matters of mere treasure and curiosity. Compara- 
tively, however, they are scarce, and are to be obtained with 
great difficulty, and only at exorbitant prices. Many of these 
violins, it is said, are found hung up on the walls of convents 
and monasteries, in various parts of Europe. They have 
hung there, of no use to anybody, for ages; and they cannot 
be had at any price. 

Paganini had, during his life, accumulated eight Cremona 
violins, which, at his decease, he bequeathed to eight of tiose 
performers, whom he esteemed as the best in Europe, viz. : 
De Beriot, Ernst, Lipinski, Mayseder, Molique, Ole Bull, 
Spohr, and Vieux Temps. 

There are a great many violins in this ¢cuntry which pro- 
fess to be Cremonas; having an old appearance, and false 
labels inside ; but if you purchase one of these, you will proba- 
bly be cheated. There may be a charm about it when it first 
comes into your possession, but you will soon learn, that it 
has a dull, lifeless sound, not to be heard at any distance ; or 
perhaps the upper strings will be pretty good, while the 3d and 
4th will be heavy and without power. Sometimes all the 
strings will be good except the 4th, and that will not vibrate at 
all unless with an extra pressure of the bow. Such an instru- 
ment is almost worthless. 

There are a few violins made in the United States. None 
of any notoriety, however, have been produced. An establish- 
ment recently erected at Brattleborough, Vt.,t has brought out 
some of the best 1 have seen. They are sold at thirty dollars 
each. There is a factory in Boston and in Philadelphia. 


KEEPING THE VIOLIN, 


The violin is a delicate instrument, and ought not to be 
thrown about carelessly and exposed to dust and dampness; or 
permitted to come in contact with rough objects, to bruise or 
scratch it. It should be put into a silk bag, when not in use, 
and then in a trunk or box, made for that purpose. Rosin 
should not be suffered to accumulate on it under the strings 
and around the bridge. Many think it is an advantage to have 
a thick coating of rosin on the belly ; but they are mistaken, 
for everything of sucha nature hinders the vibration of the 
sounding-board, and consequently impairs the tone of the 
instrument. 


THE SOUN D..BP.OS T. 


In arranging a violin, for playing, the first thing to be done, 
is, to put in a sound post. This so connects.the upper and 
under sides of the violin as to communicate the vibrations of 
the strings, through the bridge, to every portion of the instm- 
ment. It likewise supports the right foot of the bridge, and 
contributes, essentially, to a firm smooth tone. The sound 
post ought to be made of pine, or fir, and to be placed perpen- 
dicularly just behind the right foot of the bridge. It should 
not be so long as to raise up the belly out of its proper position 


* This may he the same as Gasparo Lisardo, 
t+ Woodbury & Burditt are the makers. 
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but so as to stand up without the pressure of the bridge and 
strings upon it. Do not tie a string around one end of it, and 
put it in, letting the string dangle about, inside, or hang out, 
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on the outside; but make use of a piece of sheet iron, made in 
the following form, 





with the pomt of which, pierced into the post you may set it 
up, and with the hook end may adjust it as you please. 


THE BRIDGE. 


The bridge is a very important appendage of a violin. _ Dif- 
ferent experiments on every individual violin only can deter- 
mine whether it should be of hard, or soft wood; (maple is 
used in all cases;) whether it should be higher, or lower ; 
whether thick, or thin. It ought to be placed exactly opposite 
the notches in the sound holes, precisely thirteen inches from 
the nut, perpendicular, and square across. The left side of 
the bridge should be cut higher than the right, to prevent the 
larger strings from vibrating against the finger-board. 


STRINGS. 


Experience, alone, will mature your judgment in the selec- 
tion of good and appropriate strings for the violin. Always 
get the best you can. After having accustomed your violin 
and yourself to a certain size of strings, endeavor, ever after, 
to procure those which are as nearly like them as _possi- 
ble. Never tolerate an E string that will not go right up to 
concert pitch without showing any symptoms of weakness. 
Never let down your strings when you have done playing, for 
fear they will break; if you do, the instrument will always be 
out of tune. If they will break, because they are kept up, let 
them break, the sooner the better, and then you ean get some 
new ones that will stand. 

Keep your strings in a tin box, to prevent them from drying 
up and becoming rotten. The G strings should be wrapped in 
thin paper and laid in the violin case. ; 

First, second and third strings are best, when they appear 
light colored and transparent, and have not been saturated and 
covered with old, clammy sweet oil. Reject, also, such as are 
dark colored and opake. 


PEGS, PINS OR SCREWS. 


The pegs through which the strings pass, in the scroll, are 
frequently called screws; this, however, is inapplicable, as 
there is nothing resembling a screw about them. In tighten- 
‘ng the strings, we turn them in the same direction that we 
should turn a screw, and this circumstance has given them this 
name, probably. They should be called pegs, or pins. 

The best pegs are made of ebony, or box-wood. The former 
are black and the latter, yellow. Good taste will adapt them 
to the color of the violin so as to give the best contrast. They 
should be exactly fitted to the taper form of the holes in both 
sides of the scroll, so that they will resist the greatest tension 
of the strings when drawn up to concert pitch. If, however, 
they fly back, rub a little dry chalk or soap and chalk on them, 
and that will cure the difficulty. When the pins are perfectly 
a all trouble from slipping, or flying, is generally obvi- 
ated. 

Some apply powdered rosin on flying pins ; but this always 
makes them turn by jerks with an intolerable squeaking noise, 
and a ‘erfect tuning of t -e violin is almost impossible. 
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Without a good bow, it is impossible to perform well, even 
on the best violin that ever Straduarius made. A bow too 
short, too light, too stiff, too elastic, or crooked, will be a real 
hindrance to good playing. You cannot get a bow that is fit 
to use for less than three to five dollars. Some of the best are 
worth ten or twelve. ‘Tourte, of Paris, is the best bow maker 
in the world. , 

When the hair of a bow is broken out, it can be replaced for 
seventy-five cents or a dollar, so as to be as good as ever. The 
bow should be unscrewed and fastened in the violin case, (after 
you have done using it,) in such a manner that it will keep its 
shape ; otherwise it will soon be so warped as to lose its value. 


OF GREAT VIOLINISTS. 


I will now give you the names of some of the most cele- 
brated performers on the violin, and a few brief facts in their 
history, and bring my book to a close. This remark, concern- 
ing each one of them is true; there was a time when they 
knew nothing more about the violin than you do, or did when 
you began to play, and the excellence to which they attained, 
was acquired. Had they been idle, careless and inattentive, 
they would never have arrived at any degree of eminence. 

It is not desirable, on your part, to neglect everything, and 
attend to nothing except your instrument. I do not wish,to 
have my book contribute to make you a musical blockhead. °[ 
want you to be intelligent, relative to the occupation ycn fol- 
low*for a livelihood and usefulness to your species; I want 
you to be well acquainted with all the branches of necessary 
and elegant literature; and especially with the great moral 
subjects which present themselves to every man in our coun- 
try, and invite him to give his name and influence’to the right 
side of every one of them. 

But, as I have hinted before, I am in hopes that your violin 
will occupy your attention at just thase very times when, if 
you were immoral and dissipated, you would be at the grog 
shop, gaming table, or among vicious females. Such a use of 
the violin, notwithstanding the prgjudices many hold against it, 
must contribute to virtue, and furnish abundance of innocent 
and entirely unobjectionable amusement. These are the views 
with which I hope you have adopted it, and will continue to 
cherish and cultivate it. 

The name of Paganini must ever stand at the head of the 
first grade of violinists. He was an Italian, and attained his 
peculiar excellence by what, to most men, would be considered 
a.great misfortune. He was cast into prison, and remained 
several years. Having a violin, from which all the strings 
except the D, were broken off, he had no other resource to 
employ his time but to play on that one string. Gardiner says, 
‘by incessant practice, he acquired an execution so truly aston- 
ishing, as to enable him to play more upon this single string 
than others could play upon four.” He played whole pieces 
in harmonics all over the violin, where common players would 
never suspect they could be produced; he played two parts 
at once, one with the bow, and the other pizzicato, for a 
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specimen of which, I have inserted the ‘‘Merveille de Paga-| 


nini.”* 

An account of his reception and performance at the London 
Opera house in 1831, may be found in Gardiner’s Music of 
Nature, page 214, and will give you a better idea of his powers 
than anything else I have seen. 

He intended to visit‘the United States, but ‘died without 
the sight.” He had amassed a princely fortune. I have men- 
tioned the names of those to whom he bequeathed his violins, 
and should be glad to give some items of their biography; but 
little is known of them in this country, except of Ole Bull, 
Vieux Temps, Spohr, and De Beriot. ‘The latter is considered 
as one of the most scientific and finished players in France. 
He is also the author of many fine compositions, a few of which 
are inserted’ in this work. 

Spohr is an eminent performer and composer. He is a Ger- 
man, a large, stout man, producing the most powerful tones on 
account of the muscular force of his fingers, which press down 
the strings to the finger board as no other man can do it. He 
is a popular teacher; some of the best players in Europe hav- 
ing been under his instructions. More leaders of orchestras 
have been instructed by him than by any other master. His 
“ Violin School” is the best book that has ever been published. 

Vieux Temps and Ole Bull have given concerts in the prin- 
cipal eastern and southern cities of this country. They have 
been, in some respects, rivals; playing on the same evenings 
and both drawing immense audiences. Bull, however, is the 
lion, as well here as in Europe. Some suppose him, in 
many points, superior to Paganini, which opinion is proba- 
bly corre:t. 

Artot, from France, has also been here. The three last men- 
tioned ar‘ists arrived in New York, not far from the close of 
1843; they have visited most of the United States, the West 
Indies, and Canada, and realized large sums of money and 
reaped additional harvests of reputation among all classes of 
society, in the new world. 


SOLO PLAYING. 


- 


To play a solo, on the violin, is the most difficult thing that 
can be done with that instrument. To make it acceptable to a 
cultivated hearer, or even tolerable, you must at least be a neat, 
smooth, correct player. ‘There is nothing more annoying to all 
sorts of eais, than the rough grating sounds elicited by learners 
from the violin, in the first months of their practice. You will 
be oblige to play a year, or more, before you will be compe- 
tent to entertain your acquaintances with a solo. It will be 
well, however, to do so as soon as circumstances permit, for it 
will be a stimulus, to induce you to make the greater advance- 
ment. 

Although you may not be able to commit to memory many 
long intricate solos, and must generally play them from the 
notes, yet it is more agreeable to most listeners, especially in 
small social circles, to have the appearance of an extempore 
performance. With other instruments, or in larger assem- 
blages, the music book must be before you; and in private you 
should generally practise from the notes. 

Your talents will be more available in playing duetts, quar- 
tetts, and accompaniments, the latter of which, will be both 
secular and sacred. 


* Paganini’s mother was a splendid vocalist. When she was dying, her son 
managed with a tube, to conduct her last breath into one of his violins, and 
from that moment it was enchanted, and sometimes his friends thought they 
could recognize her voice in the tones of his instrument. Probably when it 
‘assed out of his hands, the enchantment was broken, 
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OF DUETT PLAYING 


A duett is a sort of conversation or dialogue between two 
friends, expressed not in words, but in musical language ; not 
their own but that of the author, or composer; the sentiments of 
whom, are recited by the players, as if they were theirs, and when 
well executed, all the sympathies of three souls are mingled 
into one mass of delicious harmony. _ Such compositions must 
be thoroughly studied, before the full meaning can be known 
and brought out. ‘Then if you ‘saw away,” with all your 
might, throughout, and pay no attention to the pp. p. m. f. ff. 
<> = >> tm &e., you will bungle and even 
butcher the piece, rather than play it in a beautiful, scientific 
manner. But the characters inserted above, mean something, 
and, by this time, you should know what, and never let one of 
them pass, without giving that expression which it requires, no 
matter what you are playing. They are the 


“ Light and shade, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and vigor of our’—music. 


In playing duetts, one instrument takes up a theme or sub- 
ject, and carries it out to a certain extent, while the other 
accompanies. Then, if the composer gives both an equal 
chance, the other pursues the theme, while the first accom- 
panies. In all cases the leading instrument must regulate the 


‘time, and the accompanying one quietly follow, and blend into 


the time and harmony. Usually, there are several small, and 
one grand climax, in every duett, where both instruments seem 
to strive for the preéminence, and both are nearly or quite 
equal in contributing to the general effect. In these you must 
be governed, in relation to time, by the rule, universally adopted 
among musicians, that of beating time and adhering rigidly and 
exactly to it.* 

Many delightful hours may be enjoyed by two young men 
in duett playing, if they have obtained a respectable knowledge 
of the violin, who otherwise would find the time hang heavy 
on their hands; or, for want of some better amusement, would 
frequent the dangerous and destructive paths of vice, and be 
ruined forever. In advocating the practice of instrumental 
music, and furnishing some facilities to promote it, I feel confi- 
dent of doing that which will contribute to the best interests of 
the young men of our country. 


OF QUARTETTE PLAYING. 


What has been said of playing duetts, will be likewise appli- 
cable to quartetts. Greater effects are to be produced by the 
addition of the viola and violincello. Some of my most pleas 
ant musical hours have been spent in a quartette party, and I 
trust many of yours may be. 


OF ACCOMPANIMENT. 


You will probably find it in your way to accompany secular 
songs, and sacred music, on different occasions. The princi- 
ples of accompaniment are uniform in all cases, differing only 
in relation to ornament and simplicity. It would be out of 
place to throw in a profusion of ornaments while accompanying 
sacred music; which, in secular performances, might, to some 
extent, be indulged in with propriety. 

Remember this one thing as a fundamental rule in the 
accompaniment of the voice, under any circumstances; te 


* Some duetts are composed for teacher and pupil, and there is no 


equality im 
the parts ; but the teacher’s part is uniformly more difficult. ‘ 
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voice must be prominent, and the instruments subordinate, or 
the natur al order will be inverted, and the music become instru- 
mental, with a vocal accompaniment, which is absurd, and not 
to be tolerated. Multitudes of accompanists on various instru- 
ments, not understanding this principle, or being unwiling to 
come under its control, or determining to make themselves 
conspicuous, are in the constant habit of thrusting their tones 
upon the ear in violation of the taste and good sense of intelli- 
gent auditors. It should be the sole object of the accompanist, 
to sustain the voice; or, in other words, to furnish a medium 
upon which the singer can float, like a graceful swimmer on a 
beautiful sheet of water. =~ 

It was thought to be one of the most complimentary things 
ever said of Paganini, that he could accompany the female 
voice so exquisitely, that the tones of his instrument could not 
be distinguished. But, of course, it was in playing the very 
notes she sung. ‘This, strictly speaking, is not accompaniment. 
Accompaniment includes the harmony belonging to the air, but 
occasionally, by way of variety, and to strengthen the voice on 
some peculiar passages which need such assistance from an 
instrument, the accompanist takes the air, with the singer. 

OD eV US BO fe EP 1 OG TN; oN 
dee A CoH UNG SV. OU AL eM USS Ge. 


There is another use to which many, into whose hands this 
book will come, I hope, will put the violin, and that is to aid 
ther in teaching sacred music. No man possesses a voice of 
such 1 compass and quality, as to enable him to illustrate 





associated with dancing and dissipation. 
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everything, in teaching, as perfectly as he can by the use: a 
violin; I have elsewhere remarked, that it “zs the most perfect 
model for the tones of the female voice.” It would not be safe 
to say to the female members of a singing class, “ Form your 
voice upon the model of mine;” but nothing can be more 
appropriate than to recommend the tones of the violin for a 
guide, and let them imitate it as closely as possible. 

The voices of a singing class frequently fall from the pitch, 
and the violin is useful to keep them up. The distance of the 
fingers, on the strings, in steps and half steps, will give a better 
idea of those intervals than anything else, except a piano forte, 
which some may have in their class rooms; but its expense, 
and unportableness, will prevent its being used for this purpose 
by the mass of teachers. 

The violin is comparatively cheap, and can be carried, easily, 
in a large pocket in the overcoat. A great number of teachers 
are situated in districts of country where they ride on horse- 
back, from school to school, making a weekly circuit of fifty to 
one hundred miles. The violin is the most convenient and 
suitable instrument for them. 

Some very excellent Christian people hold a strong preju- 
dice against the violin, because they have always known it 
Let it be understood 
that your violin is “ converted,” and such an obiection will no 
longer lie against it. I once asked a minister if he would be 
willing to have me bring my violin ixeto his choir, on the Sab- 
bath, to aid the singing. He replied, “« The violin is ove of the 
best of musical instruments, and the devil has had it long 
enough; if we can make a good use of it, let us do it.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


We have been advised by eminent professors, to publish, as a supplement to this work, extracts from the celebrated Treatise on the Con- 
struction, Preservation, Repair, and Improvement of the Violin, published some years since in Germany, by Jacob Augustus Otto, instrument 
maker to the court of the Archduke of Weimar. This work is now very scarce ; but few copies can be found in London, and those command 


a high price 


We commenced making extracts, but found that the whole was so valuable to every violin-player, that we thought best to pub- 


lish the work endére, which we have done. very lover of the Violin will thank us for re-publishing this excellent Treatise. 





TREATISE ON THE CONSTRUCTION, PRESERVATION, REPAIR, AND IMPROVEMENT 


OF THE 


VIOLIN, 


BY JACOB AUGUSTUS OTTO. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. * 


Tue study of Music is in the present age one of the most delightful 
sources of relaxation amongst polished society. It diffuses a charm 
_ as well over the small domestic party as over large assemblies. Pa- 
rents of accomplished minds often expend considerable sums in the 
musical education of their families under an experienced preceptor, 
and spare no expense in the purchase of an instrument. Without, how- 
ever, they possess some knowledge of good instruments they are often 
* deceived ; instances of which have frequently fallen under my observa- 
tion in repairing instruments. Many parents have gone to the expense 
of ten pistoles for a Violin, which was worth scarcely as many dollars. 
Under this impression, and as it is but natural to conclude that a man 
must have a thorough knowledge of that subject which has been his 
sole occupation, I was induced to compile a description of the con- 
struction of the Violin and all bow instruments, in which I shall point 
out the sure marks of distinction betwixt the genuine Italian instru- 
ments and the spurious imitations. To this I shall add a notice of 
those makers who constructed on the best mathematical principles 
after the Cremonese. I shal] treat at large on those rules necessary 
to be borne in mind in the repair of instruments ; as from a want of a 
proper knowledge of this matter the greater part of the good Italian 
and other eminent makers’ Violins have been ruined. As I have now 
- had thirty years’ practical experience in the restoration of such ill- 
fated instruments, and the construction of new ones, and have besides 
this studied music, mathematics, physics, and acoustics, I consider my- 
self better qualified to offer suggestions to the musical world than those 
who are either mere theorists, or who imitate another workman with- 
out analyzing the merits of the work they are engagedin. Daily 
experience proves to me that even many instrument-makers of celeb- 
rity commit errors on this point, and I conceive that I shall not be be- 
stowing a thankless piece of service on professors and amateurs of a 
reflecting turn of mind in calling- their attention to the best means of 

reserving a good instrument, and of improving a spoiled one. To 
earn that I have herein rendered any service to the musical profession 
will be the greatest compensation I could hope for. 
Tue Autor. 


PART FIRST. 


Tue Violin justly holds a preéminent rank amongst all instruments 
played with the bow. It miay indeed be termed a perfect instrument, 
as, by the peculiarity of its construction, the minutest gradation of 
tone can be produced upon it. The same remark may in some degree 
be applied to the other instraments of a similar construction, viz., the 
Tenor, Violoncello and Double Bass, although the effect capable of 
being produced on them is certainly not to be put in comparison with 
the soul-enlivening harmony elicited from the Violin, under the hands 
of a skilful performer. I shall therefore commence with a description 
of the construction of this instrument, merely premising that the other 
instruments of the same form, viz., the Tenor, Violoncello and Double 
Bass, are composed of precisely the same parts, with the only differ- 
ence of being on a larger scale. 
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When complete, the Violin consists of fifty-eight different parts, 
which may be enumerated as follows :-— 


2 pleceswinie wied ah Veep Sts gad eiwiems . . for the back 


2 ditto . . . . « «6 6 oe © . . belly or sound-board 
Be DCO ns megs Cb og oh a ea Sie skye” ce Yi Sait corner blocks 
PL GUAG I peers <a wet hole Sy tage ome ge tiers . end blocks 
Gr ditions foe eas Ae. oe elt Ne a) TP Ve ae © ribs or sides 
EATeCO rs Ae e coe wnl ooe  he Se ane (al os Uae linings 
Ty itt ne etc. tee ok ee Foe eee . sound or bass bar 
Tevditio., 22°20. Vek a ee? i Pi ee eer LG . purfling 
Prdittoay.< soy » « + « » « ebony rest for the tail-piece 
1 ditto . . . « « « « « « . ebony or sometimes ivory nut 
Be TG anes he oleh a oak | aye oi elk eae aa, ebony tail-piece 
I ditto.) . os 6 « 6 tne ole + « « ebony finger-board® 
AAO ea An's alk 6 eas Seah’ oa tsaN soy otk screws or pegs 
EG GULOn setae et” dina Ce beat eae Ot Ase he a st the neck 
TACUtG a Peds on We oh ci sh Sevens . button for the tail-piece 
i CUO cera ok Paps Spee ee” din I phe epee a oe strings 
1. . . wire or catgut connecting the tail-piece with the button 
TaFeh a ah cae awa yh Sg cele My oh” OM ie desk oid ed key ak eOULN Dane 
Eerog Soe eae stn) cy hee Cateye eles iy ity tea 6 bridge 
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It may however be observed that all these fifty-eight parts are rot 
indispensably necessary, for, in many instruments of a cheap or infe- 
rior construction, the lining of the sides and even of the blocks—[It 
should however be observed that the end blocks which are placed one 
at the extremity of the neck, and the other at the bottom of the instru- 
ment, immediately under the tail-piece, are never omitted even in the 
commonest Violins. It may not be amiss to remark that in the oldest 
instruments the upper end block is not a detached piece, but, in fact, 
a continuation of the neck, the ribs being let in on each side ; but this 
system is now exploded, and, indeed, alterations have been made in 
the old instruments, substituting a detached block, and for this reason : 
in the event of the neck, constructed upon the above-mentioned princi- 
ple, giving way, it would bring the finger-board too near the belly, 
besides tearing away part of the back; whereas, having a detached 
block, the neck, in case of accident, will generally come bodily off 
without injuring any other part of the instrument.— Transl.]—are 
omitted, and indeed, even in some good instruments, the back and the 
belly are formed of one single pieee each, instead of two glued together. 
The precise standard number of pieces in an instrument, constructed 
upon the most perfect system, is, nevertheless, fifty-eight. This may 
be taken as a general rule. ; 

The wood used in the manufacture of this instrument is generally 
of three sorts. The back, the neck, the sides, and the circles are 
made of sycamore; the belly, the bass bar, the sound post, and the 
six blocks, of Tyrolese deal ; the finger-board and tail-piece of ebony. 

The greatest care and judgment is necessary in selecting the wood 
for the belly. On this the tone of the instrument endirely depends, 


* In inferior instruments the finger-board is usually made of stained wood, 
or simply veneered with ebony, but in instruments of value they are invariably 
of solid ebony.—Trans!l. 
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therefore it is hoped that tne following remarks, however fastidious 
they may at first sight appear, will, on reflection, not be considered 
superfluous. The wood should be cut, only, in the month of Decem- 
ber or January—[This remark applies in the first instance to Germa- 
ny, but England being in nearly the same parallels of latitude, the 
climate is similar, consequently the same rule will hold good in this 
country.— Trans/.]—and only that part of the tree, which has been 
exposed to the sun, should be used. It should be split so as to have 
a full inch thickness towards the bark or outer side, and a quarter of 
an inch towards the heart of the tree. Sycamore, for the back, must 
be cut in the same manner, with this exception, that the same care in 
selecting wood only from the sunny side of the tree is not necessary, 
as any part may be safely employed. It should however be split in 
pieces not less than six inches wide and two inches in thickness at the 
back edge. It ought to be fully seasoned by exposure to the air for 
four or five years, after which it will be fit for use, taking care to ex- 
clude it from either the sun or rain. 

It is then sawed in two, breadthways, or, to convey my meaning in 
plainer terms, it must be (if I may be allowed the expression) sliced 
into two pieces. ‘These two slices are then glued firmly together with 
the edges nearest to the bark of the tree znwards; the under side is 
planed flat, and the upper or outside is, in the first instance, planed 
down, somewhat in the form of the roof of a house, that is, highest in 
the centre, and sloping down gradually towards the edges. The form, 
or model, is then scooped or worked out according to the taste of the 
artists, in doing which a pair of double caliper compasses are em- 
ployed, in order to preserve a due thickness in the respective parts of 
the instrument. The purfling is then inlaid on the back and the belly ; 
the f or sound holes marked and cut out, and the bass bar—[To an 
anexperienced eye the bass bar, in good instruments, will appear to be 
placed awry or crooked. This, however, is by no means the effect of 
negligence ; on the contrary, it is the result of sound calculation. The 
bass bar is added as a support to the tension of the G string, and for 
this reason is placed immediately under that part of the belly over 
which that string rests. ‘It will be found that the nut at the top of 
the finger-board being much narrower than the bridge the fourth string 
must necessarily rest on the bridge, in a slanting position, and this 
angular bearing is accurately described in good instruments by the bass 
bar itself.— Tyans/.|—glued inside, immediately under the G or fourth 
string. The back is prepared and fitted in the same manner. The 
sides or ribs between the back and the belly are first planed smooth, 
and bent to the shape required, en a hot piece of iron, according to the 
taste of the manufacturer, then glued to the corner-blocks, after which 
the D’s, or circles, in the centre of the instrument, are glued together 
both in the upper and under part. These are the most critical points 
in putting an instrument together ; the fitting of the other subsidiary 
parts, as, for instance, the nut, sound-post—[It would be a difficult mat- 
ter to lay down any fixed rule for the proper position of this apparently 
simple and insignificant appendage, (the sound-post,) yet, upon this, 
what many would suppose to be a trivial point, much of the tone of the 
instrument depends. It must, therefore, be held as one of the mysteries 
which chance only develops. The usual position of the sound-post is 
on a parallel with the end of the bridge, on the right-hand side of the 
belly, as nearly as possible equi-distant with the bass bar on the oppo- 
site side from the centre, and about a quarter to even half an inch 
further down than the bridge. This, however, depends entirely on 
the judgment of the virtuoso.— Transl.]—finger-board, bridge, tail- 
piece, screws, &c. require no particular comment. All other instru- 
ments played with the bow are constructed in precisely the same 
manner, 





PART SECOND. 


Notice of the most celebrated German makers, whose close imitations of 
the Cremonese and Steiner’s instruments have hitherto been detected 
by connoisseurs only. 


Tue observations contained in the preceding chapter may, perhaps, 
be deemed superfluous by many who conceive themselves to be prac- 
tically acquainted with the construction of the Violin. Yet I have 
frequently been asked, even by players of first-rate abilities, whether 
the peculiar curvatures, or swell of the back and belly, were not pro- 
duced by being pressed or screwed upon moulds of the desired shape. 
{Since this Treatise was written, the back and belly of cheap and infe- 
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pressure upon a model of hot iron, precisely in accordance wit! tha 
ideas entertained by the persons who made this inquiry of the Author. 
It must be observed, however, that in instruments of this description, 
both the back and the belly are of an uniform thicknéss throughout, 
without any attention being paid to working or scooping out the wood 
thinner in those parts which require it, and which, according to acous- 
tical rules, would be benefited by it.—Trans/.] This, and other sim- 
ilar questions, which convineed me that many violinists of celebrity 
are not thoroughly acquainted with the construction and the various 
component parts of their instrument, induced me to put forth a minute 
description. 

It is a frequent question, amongst musicians, why Violins cannot be 
made, at the present day, equal in quality to the old Cremonese. [It 
may not be unreasonable to attribute the superiority of old instraments 
to tzme, which, by its slow but sure and powerful agency, mellows and 
softens down the asperities of many musical instruments, and in par- 
ticular Organs and Violins. ‘That the mechanical construction of the 
old instruments is in any degree superior to those of the present day, 
can scarcely, upon mature reflection, be admitted; as in the present 
age, when every art or science is analyzed and sought into with the 
most unsparing avidity, it is certain that many enthusiastic and scien- 
tific admirers of the Violin have destroyed some of the very best in- 
struments of the old makers, for the sole purpose of forming a correct 
opinion of the minutest proportions of their interior construction. 
Still much remains to be improved upon. The author, in the fourth 
part of this Treatise, puts forth some observations on these points. 1 
feel rather reluctant in expressing my opinion, (which I however hope 
critics, professional and amateur, will receive with lenity, as I offer it 
merely as an opinion,) that were it possible to produce an old instru-. 
ment, possessing precisely the same quality of tone as when first fin- 
ished, for instance, a Guarnerius, a Straduari, an Amati, &c., no very 
great superiority, if any, would be discerned over the modern-made in- 
struments, constructed with the care which would be bestowed upon a 
Violin intended to be a pattern of the excellence of modern workman- 
ship and science. I am however compelled to state that, as far as I 
can collect from many professional individuals, from whom I have 
received frequent communications and suggestions in the course of the 
translation of this Treatise, there is one reason why many of the mod- 
ern-made instruments are so much inferior to the old ones. It is this: 
many makers of late date in England, Italy, Germany, and other parts 
of the continent of Europe, who had, by their perseverance and indus- 
try, succeeded in producing excellent instruments, and had, in conse- 
quence, established their reputation, as they imagined, in a short time 
after their fame had gone forward to the world, relaxed in their appli- 
cation, and became negligent, under the impression that their name 
having been once established, their instruments, no matter how indif- 
ferent they might be, would be well received. It is but justice to the 
Italian @nd the German makers to state that they entertain a very 
favorable opinion of the violins manufactured in England. It may 
also not be uninteresting to learn that the generally-received opinion, 
collected from various sources upon which reliance can be placed, is, 
that there exists at the present day, in England, a greater number of 
the genuine instruments of the old makers than, proportionally, in any 
other country.— Trans!.] Many ascribe it to the neglect and unskil- 
fulness of the present instrument-makers, and those of late years. 
But I think I may be justified in advancing, as my opinion, that the 
greatest part of the fault ought to be attributed to the musicians and 
dilettanti themselves, which I shall proceed to explain. Every musi- 
cian, or virtuoso, who has made it his study to acquire a knowledge 
of good instruments, will, next to the Cremonese and Steiner’s Violins, 
(of which I shall afterwards treat at large,) know how to appreciate 
the value of those of the other makers, as for instance, STATELMANN 
of Vienna, Jaucn of Dresden, Wirraum of Nuremberg, Horrman 
and Huneer of Leipzig; Bucnsrarprer of Ratisbon, Hassert of 
Rudolstadt, Hassert of Eisenach, Kiorz in the Tyrol, Raven of 
Breslaw, Raucu of Wiurtzburg, Riess of Bamberg, Scuern.ern of 
Langenfeld, near Erlangen, Fr: Ruppert of Erfurth, Francts 
Scuoncer, Grorcr Scnoncer and Bacumann of Berlin, Srrause of 
Berlin, Utricus Esertr of Prague, Cuarnes Heimer of Prague, 
SamueL Frirzscue of Leipzig, Durren of Altenburg, Scumipr of 
Cassel, and many others. 

The above-named makers have dedicated much talent and assiduity 
towards the perfection of their instruments, and in particular Statel- 
mann, of Vienna. Good Violins of his make, which have had the for- 
tune to escape being spoiled by some of the ignorant bunglers who 
please to style themselves repairers of violins, are far preferable to the 
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Steiner’s, and rank next to them in point of excellence. After Statel- 
mann’s, Leopo.p WiTHatm’s (of Nuremberg) instruments are worthy 
the attention of the virtuoso. In their exterior construction and ap- 
pearance they are so extremely similar to Steiner’s that none but an 
excellent connoisseur can distinguish them from the genuine ones. 
Rauch of Breslau has turned out some very excellent violins ; they have 
however a shape or model peculiar to themselves and entirely different 
to the Italian or Steiner’s. When unspoiled by the soz-disant repairers 
they possess a full, round, and powerful tone. ‘The instruments made 
by his brother in Wurtzburg are exactly alike in shape and every 
other particular. It is most probable that both brothers served their 
apprenticeship under the-same maker. 

Riess, of Bamberg, has also imitated Steiner in a very creditable 
manner. The instruments may indeed be considered superior in tone 
to Ravcn’s. The violins made by Scnexinuety, of Langenfeld, have a 
shape peculiar to themselves. They are, however, too slightly made ; 
chey therefore for the most part are seldom met with in good condi- 
tion. They have either given way of themselves, or have been spoiled 
by persons professing to repair them ; it may nevertheless be observed 
that they were held in high esteem forty or fifty years ago, and that 
the greater part of the instruments used during that period in the 
chapels [or oratorios] were made by him. 

BucustTaepte|er, of Ratisbon, has imitated the Cremonese model. 
His instruments have not so high a swell in the back and belly as 
other violins, being rather flat. ‘They have a dark brown varnish. 
They are constructed with the strictest attention to the rules of acous- 
tics, but it is to be regretted that the belly is not made of soft red deal, 
(so plentiful in Germany and Switzerland,) instead of the coarse white 
deal, which imparts a harshness of tone to the instruments which de- 
tracts considerably from their value. Jaucu, of Dresden, has turned 
out some very good violins, constructed on the Cremonese system ; 
and, from the beauty of his workmanship, has evinced an intimate 
kndwledge of the quality of wood most adapted for the purpose, as 
well as the proportions of thickness and thinness necessary to be pre- 
served in the various parts of the instrument. Many of his instru- 
ments have a weak scratchy tone, which is, however, to be attributed 
chiefly to the unskilfulness of those persons who have attempted to 
repair them ; but with the assistance of a man possessing a thorough 
knowledge of his business, they may soon be repaired and brought 
nearly equal to the Italian. This, however, requires an acquaintance 
with the principles of mathematics and acoustics, without which they 
would inevitably be made worse instead of better. Martin Horr- 
MANN, of Leipzig, who has enjoyed the reputation of being an excel- 
lent tenor-maker, has also produced violins of a superior quality of 
tone, which they still possess, if they have had the good luck to 
escape being mangled by the bungling fiddle-menders. They are, 
however, not held in the highest esteem by connoisseurs on account 
of their ungraceful shape and the form of the f or sound holes, as well 
as their very sharp corners and weak linings or edges. Huncer, of 
Leipzig has made far more beautiful violins than Horrmann. His 
tenors and violoncellos are constructed more after the Italian model, 
and may with justice be ranked amongst the good German made in- 
strumeuts, that is, if they have not already been spoiled by the repazr- 
ers. [It will be perceived that the author lays great stress upon this 
point, which indeed appears to merit attention. Minute instructions 
for avoiding the errors committed by the bunglers, as he emphatically 
terms them, will be found in the fourth part of this T'reatise.— 
Transl.} 

Utricus Exserur, of Prague, was one of the most celebrated Ger- 
man violin-makers. ‘These instruments have frequently, even by ex- 
perienced connoisseurs, been taken for Italian. ‘They are inferior to 
the Cremonese only in having a sharper or rather not so round and 
full a tone. 

Cuartes Heumer, a pupil of Eberle, of Prague, has’ likewise put 
forth some very good violins. They have, however, a defect which is 
well worthy the attention of manufacturers, besides being easily rem- 
edied by an intelligent workman. [The author has omitted to point 
out the reason and the mode of remedying this defect, which is very 
simple. In Heumer’s violins the bass bar immediately under the G 
string is not sufficiently strong. His idea seems to have been to give 
as much brilliancy as possible to the first three strings at the expense 
of the fourth, probably because he conceived it to be the least used. 
The preferable plan would have been to have employed his ingenuity 
equally on the improvement of all the four strings —Trans/.| The 
tone of the three first strings improves considerably by use, whilst that 
of the G strings either remains stationary, or becomes so much deteri- 
erated as to bear comparison only with a toy instrument. 
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Hassert, of Rudolstadt, employed himsei. with great assiduity in 
the manufacture of this instrument. AJ] his violins have a very prom- 
inent model; that is, the swell on the belly and the back is conspicu- 
ously large, and in particular on the belly. Notwithstanding the 
wood used for the belly is of an excellent quality, they are frequently 
found with a harsh tone, and in those slightly made, as some of them 
are, they are often tubby. His brother at Hisenach has adopted the 
flat—[It is an authenticated fact, that the shallower or flatter the 
model of a violin is, the fuller is the tone. Many amateurs conceive 
the very reverse. On comparison however between a genuine Stradu- 
arius and an Amati, this will be immediately perceived. A Guarne- 
rius or a Straduarius is of the flat model and powerful in tone. An 
Amati, on the other hand, has a very beautiful Atgh model, very fine 
wood and highly-finished workmanship, and in the genuine instru- 
ments the purfling is inlaid very close to the edge, much more so than 
in any other genuine Italian instruments. ‘The Amatis possess a bri/- 
hant silvery tone, but from the cause above-mentioned they are not so 
sonorous as the flatter-modelled instruments, particularly the Guarne- 
rius or Straduarius. It may not be amiss to remark here, that two of 
the finest genuine Guarneriuses existing in this country are in the pos- 
session of N. Mori, Esq. and Signor Spagnoletti. A genuine Guar- 
nerius is rarely to be met with, yet it is a well-known fact, as I have 
in a former page observed, that England possesses proportionally more 
of these highly-valued gems than any other country in Ew.ope. It is 
a prevalent opinion, as well with professors as amateurs, that the old 
Italian instruments have attained their zenith, and some even aver that 
they have been deteriorating. Without arrogating to myself even an 
opinion on this point, I would suggest the following consideration. Is 
it not probable that the improvements introduced within late years, 
added to the patterns afforded by the old instruments themselves, which 
have been studied with the most intense anxiety by the most skilful 
artists of Europe, and of England in particular, have tended to detract 
from the value of the old instruments? Amongst many English 
makers who could be mentioned, Mr. Betts, of London, has dedicated 
successfully much of his valuable talent to this subject. The Amatis, 
from their sweetness of tone, are preferred for accompaniments to the 
voice. In performances strictly instrumental, a Guarnerius or a Stra- 
duarius is more valued in consequence of possessing a greater body of 
tone.— Trans/.|—model of the Italian school and with great success 
The wood of which the belly is constructed has been universally ap- 
proved of; and, indeed, many of his violins cannot be distinguished 
from the genuine Italians, except by an experienced judge. 

Ruprert, of Erfurth, constructed instruments on a model and sys- 
tem entirely peculiar to himself; his violins, tenors, and basses are 
very flat, and full, and powerful in tone, yet they are made very 
slightly ; he has omitted the linings at the sides and the corner blocks. 
These instruments are nevertheless much esteemed for the excellent 
construction of the belly and the back; for the accurate proportions 
observed in their thickness, and for their good tone. ‘They are not 
purfled, and are colored with dark brown amber varnish, and their 
outward appearance is by no means a recommendable one. 

Francis Scuoncer has made many high modelled instruments 
which are handsomer looking than Ruprert’s. They are, through- 
out, extremely weak in the thickness of the wood, and have besides a 
hollow tubby tone. In the opinion of connoisseurs they are far infe- 
rior to RuPPERT’S. 

Groree Scuoncer, of Erfurth, relinquished his father’s system of 
construction and imitated that of the Italians. He has turned out 
some very good instruments, which are esteemed for the accuracy of 
their proportions. He was, in his time, in great repute as a repairer 
of the good old instruments. 

Bacumann, of Berlin, was one of the most eminent German makers. 
His instruments, as they possess the great advantage of having already 
attained a considerable age, are considered the next in point of quality 
to the Cremonese. He bestowed great attention to their proportions. 
They are made rather stronger than otherwise, of wood of the very 
best quality, and a violin of his make is preferable to even a Cremonese 
—[One of Bachmann’s instruments exists in this town, (Leeds.) It 
is in the possession of an amateur who himself believes it to be a gen- 
uine Cremonese.—Transl.]|—that has had the ill luck to fall into un- 
skilful hands. Upon this point I shall treat fully in that part of the 
present treatise dedicated to instructions, which I consider advisable 
to be followed in repairing valuable instruments. 

Srrause, of Berlin, was also an excellent artist. But few of his 
instruments have come under my notice, yet those that I have seen are 
very good. It is probable that from his being chiefly engaged in re- 
pairing old instruments, he had not time to make many new ones. 
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Scumipt, of Cassel, has at the present day—[This treatise was|who take upon themselves to repair, or rather dotch violins, withou - 
published at Halle and Leipzig, in 1817.— Trrans/. |—made some very | possessing any knowledge whatever of the construction of an instrus 


beautiful violins, after the Straduarian model, which will no doubt, | ment. 


after they have experienced the mellowing influence of time, become ex- 
tremely valuable, if they be not, in the mean time, spoiled before they 
attain that perfection which there is good reason to expect from them. 

Durret, of Altenburg, paid less attention to the outward appear- 
ance of his instruments than to the intrinsic value of their tone. His 
violins, which are used in most of the chapels in Germany, are partic- 
ularly good, and stand first in rank of the instruments made in that 
country. [The opinion expressed by the author on Diirfel’s violins, will 
appear to clash with what he had just before observed respecting the 
superiority of Bachmann’s, in whose favor he has said quite as much as 
in Durfel’s. I have not had an opportunity of collecting any information 
which would tend to point out which of the two was really the supe- 
rior artist. I must therefore content myself with noticing what many 
readers may probably consider to be either a discrepancy on the part 
of the author, or the negligence of the translator.— Transl. ] 

The Tyrolese makers have carried on an extensive business, and 
have put forth a great quantity of viclins, tenors, and basses; the 
greater part of them have been surreptitiously palmed upon the unini- 
tiated as genuine Cremonese or Steiner’s. A great deal of finesse 
and deception is practised with these instruments, of which, even at 
the present time, instances occur daily, as no one has hitherto taken 
pains to present to the musical world an exact description of the 
spurious ones, and a comparison between them and the genuine 
instruments under whose name they are sold. I shall therefore, 
further on in this treatise, bestow some pains in pointing out the 
peculiar marks by which the genwine Italian instruments may be 
recognized. Amongst the Tyrolese makers Eeitia Kuotz was 
the most candid and upright in putting forth his instruments to 
the world under his own name. ‘They are.far better made than 
any other of his countryman’s manufacture. He was very: particu- 
Jar in not using white, but good red Swiss’ deal for the bellies, and 
on that account his instruments, which are constructed according to 
the rules of acoustics, have a finer and fuller tone than any other of 
the Tyrolese. His son, JoscpH Kotz, has also turned out instru- 
ments under his name, which, as he built exactly after his father’s sys- 
tem, yet was more conversant with the quality of wood, are far supe- 
rior to his father’s. The outsides of the whole of them, however, 
require to be retouched and finished by an experienced workman, as 
in their original state these instruments are not fit for use. [Those 
which have not been retouched will be found to be very ill varnished. 
— Transi.] 

Had however these makers bestowed even the same care, talent, 
and ingenuity, on their instruments as we find was dedicated to the 
genuine Cremonese and Steiner’s, their violins would, nevertheless, 
not be equal, for the first year or two, to a Cremonese or Steiner that 
had been in use a hundred years. [This remark seems to corroborate 
the opinion generally entertained by the musical world, that age alone 
can impart that peculiar excellence of tone which the old instruments 
only possess. ‘The reason perhaps is that ¢ime seasons the wood in a 
more effectual and gradual manner than could be done by any artifi- 
cial process.— Transl.] ‘This would be an utter impossibility. Many 
musicians and amateurs who are in possession of indeed good, although 
not very old instruments, have not patience to wait until they improve 
by use and careful treatment, but trust them to the hands of inex- 
perienced instrument makers, or itinerant artists. In this business, 
about thirty years ago, a man of the name of Kirschlag, and some 
others, who could make no more progress as musicians, travelled 
through most of the towns in Germany. But these men, however 
able they might be to play upon an instrument, were entirely unac- 
quainted with mathematics, acoustics, or physics, besides having had 
no experience whatever in the art of constructing a violin. Still 
many persons spent their money on these hawkers and peddling fiddle 
“inkers, whose abilities consisted in cleaning up the wood and putting 
on much stronger beams; in doing which they threw the instruments 
out of all mathematical proportion, and entirely spoiled them. More 
inan an nundred instances of this kind have passed through my own 
hands. I have even had brought to me genuine Cremonese and Stei- 
ners, which have been utterly ruined in that manner. It must Cause a 
painful emotion to every one to witness the irretrievable injury thus 
inflicted on some of the most beautiful master-pieces of the art, which 
have been constructed with the strictest attention to the rules of math- 
ematics. Many, from their own experience, will be convinced that I 
am not exaggerating ; and it is well known that there are few towns to 


be found without either a hautboy player, a fiddler, or town musician, | 








What damage such men may do is shown by their work. 
The great, injury, however, which the musical world has suffered, and 
still continues to suffer, is proved by the fact of so very few good, and 
so many spoiled instruments being in existence. One would expect 
that as mankind become more enlightened, such fellows would no lon- 
ger be encouraged, yet they nevertheless, at the present day, continue 
to impose upon the public. 


PART THIRD. 


Dissertation on the most eminent Italian and Steiner’s instruments. 
Comparison between the genuine instruments and the spurious imita- 
loons. 


IT nave had under my hands about thirty Cremonese instruments, 
which were of the following makers. ‘The oldest were made by Hi- 
ERONYMUS AmaTI, at the beginning of the seventeenth century. After 
him came Antonius AMATI, about the middle of the same century. 
Then followed Niconas Amati, towards the end of the same. ‘I's 
these must be added ANTon1Ivs Strapvanivs, of Cremona, who flour- 
ished during the some epoch as the above, and after them JosepH 
Guarnerius, at the commencement of the eighteenth century. All 
their instruments were constructed after the simplest rules of mathe- 
matics, and the six which came into my possession unspoilt, were 
made after the following proportions. The belly was the strongest in 
thickness where the bridge rests, then it diminished about a third at 
that part where the f holes are cut, and, where the belly rests on the 
sides, it was half as thick as in the middle. The same proportion is 
observed in the length. The thickness is equally maintained all along 
that part on which the bass bar was fixed; from thence to the upper 
and under end blocks the thickness decreases to one half, so that the 
cheeks were three fourths the thickness of the breast, and the edges 
all round only one half. ‘These proportions are the best adapted for 
imparting a full, powerful, and sonorous tone. It must not be expect- 
ed that I shall Jay down an exact scale, calculated in decimal parts of 
an inch, (which, however, is the plan that I adopt for my own calcu- 
lations,) of the height and particular fall of the model, and the re- 
spective differences of thickness of wood in all parts of the belly and 
the back. I am not writing for the instruction of instrument-makers, 
or for those repairers who are not able to make a violin. It is for the 
use of professors and amateurs that I have compiled this treatise, with 
a view of giving them some idea of the correct proportions, in general, 
of a good violin. ‘The back is worked out much in the same propor- — 
tion as the belly—[ With this exception, that the belly is znvariably in 
the genuine Cremonese and Steiner’s instruments of a higher model 
than the back, observing, at the same time, that in the belly the model 
commences nearer to the purfling than in the back, and that the differ- 
ence betwixt is about three sixteenths of an inch. I shall here point 
out a peculiarity in the genuine instruments which appears to have 
escaped the notice of the author, or, if otherwise, he has not thought . 
necessary to mention it. The sides or ribs diminish in width from the 
button to the neck, as nearly as can be calculated, one eighth of an 
inch. Some allowance must be made for a deviation from this propor- 
tion, which may he noticed in some of the very old instruments. ‘This 
is owing to the belly having been so frequently taken off, when some 
of the wood unavoidably gets scraped away, in order to make room 
for the fresh glue.—Transl.]—and is generally rather stronger in 
wood. I studied music three years under the late Mr. Ernst, concert- 
director at Gotha, and also, several years under the same master, the 
construction of the most superior instruments, the proportions of which 
I measured and calculated with the greatest mathematical nicety. 
Mr. Ernst was well known as a maker of good instruments, which in 
a few years approached very near to the Cremonese, if they had had 
the good fortune to escape falling into the hands of such persons as I 
have before described. ' 

Hieronymus Amati, of Cremona, whose violins are the oldest, 
used the most beautiful maple, which has a very strong full figure, 
and as far as I can learn, the greater part of his backs are made in one 
piece only. The figure runs from the left to the right side, somewhat 
sloping. [This must be an error of the printer of the original German 
copy, for it is very rare to meet with one with the figure sloping, as 
they are almost invariably found with the figure running in a perfectly 
horizontal line across the instrument. A slanting figure, however, 
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would not detract at all from the value of the instrument, although to 
the eye it would be ungraceful. ‘The person from whom I received 
this suggestion has not, in the course of twenty-four years’ experi- 
ence, met with a single instance of a genuine instrument with a sloping 
figure on the back.—Transl.] The form of his violin is large, and 
the model decreases in a very beautiful manner towards each edge. 
The edges are very obtuse, and do not overlap much on the sides on 
the back. This gives it a very handsome appearance. ‘The edges of 
the back are very strong and beautifully rounded. The purfling is, as 
in all Italian instruments, rather broad, which gives it an appearance 
of the finest and most perfect construction. ‘The model is not quite 
so flat as that of Strapuarius, but somewhat higher. It swells so 
gradually and beautifully from the purfling to the middle of the back, 
that no one would suppose that, flat as they appear to the eye, the 
middle part of the model was one inch higher than at the edge of the 
back. ‘The sides are made of the finest, fullest figured maple, and are 
not placed exactly perpendicular between the back and the belly, but 
describe an angle of 100 degrees—[ Ninety degrees being exactly per- 
pendicular.— Trans/.]—the angle commencing at the back. This 

es it a very graceful appearance. ‘The edges of the D’s are very 
obtuse, and ‘overlap very little on the upper and under sides. The 
sides on the interior part are furnished with linings of red deal, a 
quarter—[This is entirely an error of the German printer. It ought 
to have been about one sizxtcenth instead of a quarter !!— Transl. |—of 
an inch thick, placed quite close to the back and the belly; the four 
corners of the D’s are strengthened with triangular blocks of red 
deal, an inch and a ha:f broad, which are so disposed on the D’s, that 
the interior of the violin presents the appearance of an Italian guitar. 
The upper end, where the neck terminates, is furnished with a block 
of red deal, of a nearly semicircular form; it describes a graceful 
curve from the sides to the middle of the block, where it is three quar- 
ters of an inch in thickness. A similar block is fitted to the under 
end, close to the bottom, to which the tail-piece is secured. The 
belly is made of excellent red deal, of a regular and not too strong a 
bate, or grain, and very uniform in figure, both in the centre and at the 
sides. ‘The back has the same model or swell as the belly. The f 


holes are beautifully shaped and lie pretty close to each other in such. 


a manner that the space between the upper round turns of the f is ex- 
actly the breadth of the bridge. Moreover, these holes are not of too 
great a width, and taper off very small at both the upper and under 
round turns. The edges and purfling is the same as on the back. 
The neck is made of the same beautifully-figured maple as the back, 
and the cheeks and the screw-box are strong and perfect. In the 
scroll, which is rounded with the greatest nicety, the two inner circles 
or turns are very broad, which is, indisputably, the most graceful form 
that can be perceived in a violin. I may here observe that of all the 
Italian violins which have come under my notice those of Hizronymus 
AmaTI are the handsomest in shape and the best made. They are 
covered with amber varnish, to which a cherry color has been impart- 
ed; but on most of the,Amatis the varnish has peeled off. Some are 
to be met with covered with a mahogany-colored varnish. These are 
the oldest Cremona violins. They were made in the years 1614-1620, 
and are, consequently, at the present period, (1833,) nearly two hun- 
dred and twenty years old. It is very reasonable to expect, from 
their good and strong construction, that they will retain their excel- 
lence nearly a century longer. 

The next in succession is ANrontus AMATI, probably a son of the 
former. Of Antonius® violins I have seen only few. His instru- 
ments exist at present in Italy, France, and England. They are not 
very differently made from his father’s, with the exceptian that he did 
not use the same nicety in the selection of his figured wood as Hiero- 
hymus, yet in the beauty of their tone they are in no way inferior, 
that is, if they have not been spoilt in repairing, as was the case with 
some that came under my hands, which were sadly scraped and 
scooped out, and mangled in other respects; an instance of. which I 
shall offer to my readers: One belonging to the Duke Ernst Augus- 
tus, of Fisenach, which had cost 200 ducats, was reduced to such a 
wretched condition that I was obliged to patch up and strengthen the 
inside of the back and the belly with pieces of old wood, in order to 
restore it to its due proportions. When it came into my hands: the 
tone was so miserable that it was not worth more than five dollars. 
As [ have before observed, I have seen but few of the genuine violins 
of Anrontus Amati, from which I am inclined to infer that but few 
have found their way into Germany. Many more, however, are to be 
found of NicHotas Amati, who flourished in Cremona at the same 

riod as ANTONIUS STRADUARIUS. 

Those of Nicnouas Amati are conspicuous for having a somewhat 
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smaller form and a peculiar model ;—[These are known in England py 
the name of the Small Amatis. One of the most beautiful specimens 
that perhaps was ever seen in this country, is *~ the possession of Sir 
Charles Anderson, ot Lea, near Gainsborough.— Transl. |—the swell 
rises gently near the purfling, and afterwards springs up more abrupt- 
ly, so as to form a difference of an inch in height between the highest 
part at the centre and that at the edges. ‘They swell more abruptly 
than those of either Hieronymus or Antonius, and in the centre form a 
sharp ridge. ‘This is the peculiar mark by which his violins may be 
distinguished. For the rest, his instruments are not constructed with 
the same care as thos+, of Hieronymus, the purfling is not so neat, and 
the corners project more outwards; at the same time the edges are 
very beautifully rounded, and the f holes are well shaped and lie near 
together, as in all Italian instruments. I’rom the inside of those which 
still remain unspoilt, it will be observed that he constructed on strict 
mathematical principles. One of his violins, in good condition, is 
almost preferable to a Straduarius, as the belly near the bass string 
does not bend in like the latter. The wood for the belly is not, in all 
of them, of an equally fine grain, but that in the back, the sides, and 
the neck, is of a beautifully-figured maple. Those that have passed 
through my hands have been covered with reddish yellow amber var- 
nish. I have not yet seen an instance of one colored with trown var- 
nish. 

Those of Srrapvarivus are remarkable for their flat construction. 
The model or swell on the back and the belly does not rise more than 
half an inch; they are therefore the flattest of all the Cremonese 
makers’ instruments. Those that are uninjured possess a very beau- 
tiful deep full tone. ‘They are the most esteemed by concert violin- 
ists; for every virtuoso will obtain one, if he has an epportuni:= , at no 
matter what price. This predilection probably arises from the fact, 
that a very flat-made instrument may be very strong in wood and yct 
at the same time produce a clear and powerful tone, and it is indeed 
an acknowledged truth that an instrument which has a due thickness 
of wood possesses a far finer tone than one that is worked or scooped 
out too thin. It is nevertheless a fact that many of these instruments 
(Straduarius) are much deteriorated, which may be thus accounted 
for: as they are very flat,.thick in the wood, constructed after the 
rules of acoustics, and have a weak and somewhat short bass bar, it 
has happened with many of them that the belly under the G or fourth 
string has somewhat sunk in; moreover, when it has been tuned to 
too high a pitch, and subjected to too great a tension, the belly under 
the E string has been lifted up.. Some great artists affect to consider 
this fault as the natural consequence of age, and maintain that it does 
not injure the tone. Some amateurs, on the other hand, who would 
fain be making improvements where frequently in reality nothing 
needs improving, have taken the above-mentioned circumstance into 
their sapient consideration, and by the insertion of very long and 
heavy bass bars have entirely destroyed the accurately-calculated cur- 
vature or model. If, however, no wood has been cut away or scooped 
out, this injury may be remedied by an intelligent workman ; but if, 
on the contrary, any of the wood has been scraped off, the tone will 
always remain affected by it. As before observed, the swell or model 
of the Srrapvartius is flat. I have not yet met with any that are 
higher modelled than those I have just described. Their shape is invari- 
ably very fine, but their corners are not quite so obtuse as those of H1r- 
ronyMus Amati. ‘The edges likewise are always very well finished, 
and the purfling is broader than in Hieronymus’, and ypt quite so near 
to the edge. The f holes are beautifully cut out and lie near togeth- 
er, as in all genuine Italian instruments; the back, the sides, and the 
neck are made of beautifully figured maple, and colored with dark- 
brown amber varnish. ‘There are, however, some few to be met 
with which approach somewhat in their shape to those of Hirronymus 
Amati, and are rather higher modelled than the former. ‘These are, 
however, distinguished from the others by their having a mahogany- 
colored varnish. In the Straduarius the screw-box is wide, and in 
the Amatis narrow.— Transl. | “3 

The violins of JosepH Guarnertivus are beautifully constructed. 
They are extremely similar in shape, model, and the cutting of the ~ 
holes, to those of NicnoLas AMATt, and are colored with the same 
deep yellow amber varnish. ‘These, together with Rurceri’s and 
AuBaNr’s, differ so little from one another that it is extremely difficult 
to give an exact description of them. 

The instruments made by Jacos Srerner, of Apsam, differ from the 
Cremonese both in outward shape and in tone. ‘They are higher mo- 
delled, and their proportions of strength are calculated quite differently. 
The nearest comparison which can be drawn between a Cremonese and 
a Steiner is this: a Cremonese has a strong reedy sonorous tone, 
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something similar to that of a clarionet, whilst a Steiner approaches to 
that of a flute. [This remark of the author is exactly the reverse 
of the general opinion entertained by the majority of musicians and 
amateurs of the present day. ‘The author in the original text speaks 
of Cremonese in general, but as they also vary, I have taken a Stradu- 
arius as a comparison.— Trans/.] The belly is modelled higher than 
the back. ‘The highest part of the model under the bridge extends 
exactly one half of the instrument towards the lower broad part, and 
then diminishes towards the end edge. It decreases in a like manner 
at the upper broad part towards the neck. ‘The breadth of this model 
is uniformly the same as that of the bridge, from which it diminishes 
towards the side edge. The edges are very strong and round. The 


purfling lies somewhat nearer to the edges than in the Cremonese, 


and is likewise narrower than in the latter, (the Cremonese,) in which 
it is very broad. The f holes in Steiner’s instruments are very beau- 
tifully cut, and the upper and under turns are perfectly circular. In 
Jength they are somewhat shorter than the Cremonese, The neck 
is particularly handsome, and the scroll is as round and smooth as if it 
had been turned. Some few have lions’ heads, which are extremely 
well carved. ‘The sides and the back are-made of the finest figured ma- 
ple, and covered with a deep yellow amber varnish ; in some the screw- 
box is varnished dark brown, and the belly deep yellow. The above 
are the most accurate marks by which the genuine Steiner’s instru- 
ments may be distinguished. ‘They are rarely to be found with any 
Jabels inside; but in the few that are to be met with of the genuine 
instruments bearing any inscription, they are simply written, not 


aria In the Tyrolese imitations of Steiner’s they are all printed. 
n the genuine Cremonese instruments they are likewise invariably 
printed, [The few of the genuine Steiner’s with labels have this in- 


scription : ‘* Jacobus Steiner, in Absom, prope Ginipomtum, 1647.”— 
Transl.] 

The Tyrolese imitations of the Cremonese and Steiner’s violins are 
to be distinguished principally by the coarse and wide grain of the 
wood used in them, which differs materially from the Italians, in which 
the bate or fibre is closer and smaller. ‘The ribs or sides in the Ty- 
rolese instruments are moreover shallower, the edges are not so round 
or well finished, and the purfling is much narrower and nearer to the 
edges, which are not so finely rounded as the Italians, but have more 
of a square form. The f holes are pretty similar to the Italians, and 
the shape is also closely imitated, but the model or swell is entirely 
false, for those which have labels inside purporting to be Steiner’s, 
have a flat model, and, on the other hand, those professing to be Cre- 
monese are high modelled. In the greater part of the Tyrolese instru- 
ments, the ribs, the back, and the belly are not made of figured but 
plain maple. The scroll is entirely of a modern pattern, when com- 
pared with the Italians, and the difference of the proportions to be no- 
ticed, throughout, between the genuine instruments and the imitations 
is as three fourths to one. One of the surest criteria, however, is 
this: all Tyrolese instruments are covered with a weak spire varnish, 
of a greyish yellow hue, which, in order to impart an appearance of 
age, is laid on very thinly, and soon comes off, whilst, on the contra- 
ry, the strong old varnish on the Italians, however hard it may be 
rubbed, will remain firm and durable. This point is particularly wor- 
thy the attention of those who have not an opportunity of comparing 
several violins together. If they only know how to distinguish amber 
varnish from spzrit varnish, it will be impossible to pass a Tyrolese 
violin upon them for an Italian one. With Tyrolese instruments, 
. many people are imposed upon. I will here briefly enumerate those 
German makers who have imitated the shape of the Cremonese vio- 
lins, yet under their own name. Bacumann of Berlin, Greorce 
Scuoncer of Erfurth, Jaucn of Dresden, Hasserr of Eisenach, 
Ernst, concert director, of Gotha, ArrmMann of Weimar, near Gotha, 
Binrernaces of Gotha; Frirzscue of Leipzig, Huncer of Leipzig, 
Uxricus Exserue of Prague, Guartes Heimer of Prague and Scumipt 
of Cassel. 

StapeLman of Vienna, and Witnatm of Nuremburg, have made 
the greatest number of violins after Steiner’s model; yet they were 
given to the world under, their own names. They have also the deep 
yellow amber varnish, which gives them a greater similitude to the 
patterns which they were imitating. Those made after the Cremonese 
form by Jaucu, Hasserr, Bacumann, Srravse, Huncer, Eserte, 
und Heimer, are also colored with amber varnish, on which account 
they approach nearer to the originals than the Tyrolese, not excepting 
even those of Ecitia Kuorz, which are likewise distinguished by 
their amber varnish. 

The foregoing distinguished marks of the Cremonese and Srein- 
ex’s violins are applicable to tenors and violoncellos as well. These 
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latter instruments are, however, much rarer than violins. During all 
my travels I have had in hand but six basses, and two Crei:.onese and 
one Steiner tenor, which were in the possession of the late Herr Sta- 
mitz, Maitre de Chapelle, (leader of the choir.) Of new violins after 
the Cremonese pattern I have made only a few for the Chapel at Wei 
mar, and six, together with a tenor and a bass, for the Chapel Royal 
at Copenhagen. I was prevented from making more by the following 
circumstance. The late Ducness Ametia of Weimar having intro- 
duced the guitar into Weimar, in 1788, I was immediately obliged to 
commence making imitations of this instrument for several noblemen, 
which soon obtained so high a repute in Leipzig, Dresden and Berlin, 
that for sixteen years I had more orders in hand than I could exe- 
cute. 

I must in this place observe that the guitar had originally five strings 
only. The late Herr Naumann, Maitre de Chapelle, at Dresden, 
gave me the order for the first guitar with the sixth or low E string, 
which I added according to his instructions. Since then the guitar 
has always had six strings, for which improvement amateurs have to 
thank Herr Naumann. 

As, however, for the last ten years a great number of instrument= 
makers, as well as cabinet-makers, have taken up this business, I have 
since then entirely given it up. When TI receive any orders I turn 
them over to my sons at Jena and Halle, who are doing considerab] 
in that branch. The substitution of covered strings for the D and 
are a small improvement of my own. In the guitar introduced by the 
Duchess Amelia, a strong violin 3d was used for the D string, and 
only the A string was covered. 

As I now expect to be most serviceable in the construction of new 
and the restoration of damaged old instruments, I shall henceforth 
dedicate my time to that branch alone. 





PART FOURTH. 


On the improvement, repair, preservation, and method of bringing out 
the tone of the instrument. 


I sHALL now proceed to lay down the rules necessary to be observed 
in the restoration of damaged instruments, when any good can he done 
with them. Herr Scuvsert, in the 47th part of the Musikalische 
Zeitung, (Musical Journal,) for 1803, promised to publish a treatise 
expressly on this subject, but whether it has ever yet appeared or not I 
am unaware. All practical instrument-makers are too well acquainted. 
with the proper mode of taking off*the belly to need any suggestion 
of mine. When the instrument is taken to pieces, the belly and the 
back must be measured with the double calipers, in order to ascertain 
whether they both have their due and equal proportions of strength, 
and whether the centre is the strongest part. The belly in that part 
on which the bridge rests, must be of an equal strength with the cor- 
responding opposite breadth in the back. If this is found correct, and 
the cheeks are only a trifle narrower, and then diminish gradually on 
all sides, till the belly at the edges is only half as thick as the middle, 
the construction of the instrument is mathematically correct in the 
most important part. Should there, however, still remain some defect 
in the finishing of the instrument, which imparts a tubby or scratching 
tone, it will probably be found to be occasioned by the too great length 
of the bass bar stopping the vibration of the belly. 

The same scratching or tubby tone will be produced if the bass bar 
lies too near the centre of the instrument, instead of being nearer under 
the foot of the bridge, as in that case the bass bar does not derive the 
vibration direct from the bridge, but first fromthe wood near to it, 
which cannot act so powerfully upon it. Sometimes although a violin. 
is to all appearances accurately proportioned,.it will however be found 
to be built too weak throughout. Every different model, whether 
higher or flatter, requires different proportions, and this is the point in 
which they are so frequently defective. Few people pay a proper at- 
tention to this matter. The Italian makers and Jacob Steiner under- 
stood this point in the greatest degree of perfection, on which account 
their instruments, although massively and strongly built, possess an 
extremely powerful tone, which arises from their accurate modelling. 
Instruments which have been finished off too weak in wood, in which 
the strength of the belly and the back is not in due proportion with the 
model or swell, cannot be completely restored to a perfect condition. 
The bass bar should be placed under the left foot of the bridge ; the 
top end of the bar must lie about a quarter of an inch nearer to the 
middle seam or joint in-the centre, and at the bottom end lie so near 
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to the cheeks as to intersect or run diagonally across the grain of the 
wood about the breadth of half an inch. [Assuming that the bate or 
grain ruus in a direct perpendicular line from the neck to the button, 
which, however, is frequently not the case.—Trans.] This occurs 
in all good instruments. An instrument constructed on the Cremonese 
system, possessing the same model and strength of wood, will, with- 
out having a bass bar, sustain the full tension of the strings, and yet 
not bend or give way in the belly; from which it may be perceived 
that the bass bar and the sound post are not inserted with a view of 
strengthening the instrument, but to increase the vibration. It is 
much to be wished that intelligent mathematicians would investigate 
the production and communication of the vibratory principle, as this 
matter does not seem to me to have been yet sufficiently developed. 
It is of the utmost importance that the bass bar be not of too great a 
length. By being too long it diminishes the vibration, and imparts an 
extreme weakness to the tone of the fourth string, besides injuring 
that of the other three strings, although not in so great a degree. In 
many instruments the D or third string gives the F and F sharp quite 
short and dull. This arises from the chéeks being worked out, accor- 
ding to a false theory, to only one half the thickness of the middle, which 
is often done in repairing an instrument. If the instrument bea valuable 


one, the best plan to pursue would be to glue on thin slips of old wood | 


till it attains the proper thickness. If the instrument, however, be not 
of a superior kind, the best remedy will be to put a new belly on. 

If too much of the thickness of the middle or the centre of the in- 
strument has been scraped off, it is immediately discovered by the very 
short vibration of the second string, which imparts to the C and C 
sharp on that string the same tubby dead tone as before observed of 
the F and F sharp on the third string. This can only be remedied by 
restoring the due thickness of wood. This defective vibration is much 
more easily distinguished in the stopped notes than in the open 
strings. 

In repairing such instruments much attention and indeed some 
knowledge of chemistry is requisite for the preparation of a glue 
which will be impervious to the dampness of the atmosphere, other- 
wise they will alter in tone with every change of weather. I must 
here point out a defect which is often to be met with in irregularly 
constructed violins; that is, that the belly in such instruments is fre- 
quently thicker at the part which rests on the blocks than it is in the 
centre. This mode of construction is particularly injurious to the vi- 
bration of the belly. If the instrument has been injured by any oily 
or greasy matter, it should be taken to pieces and cleansed thorough- 
ly, the process of which will be easily discovered by any one possess- 
ing a moderate acquaintance with chemistry. 

I now proceed to notice the exterior of the instruments. The neck 
is merely glued and not fastened on with either a mail or a screw, as in 
that oase it could not be taken off without first removing the belly. 
[A beautiful Steiner’s violin, belonging to a professor in this town, has 
just been shown to me, in which some wretched bunglers had fastened 
the neck to the upper end block by a screw an inch long. Well may 
the author lay so much stress on the damage done by such ignorant 
preteaders !—Trans/.] If the neck is fixed on correctly, the surface 
of the finger-board should run parailel with it. For if the thickness 
of the finger-board should increase towards the body of the instrument, 
it would materially injure the tone produced on that part of the board. 
In the best instruments, the finger-board is made of solid ebony ; for 
those that are merely veneered seldom last long, but frequently require 
re-veneering. A player in continual practice would wear out the ve- 
neer of his finger-board at least once every year. ‘The arching or 
roundness of the finger-board must be exactly proportionate to that of 
the bridge. If it is too flat the second and third strings will lie too 
high from it, and in such a case the performer is apt to touch the other 
strings at the same time, in playing those notes which are stopped 
near the nut. If it is too round then the first and fourth strings will 
_ fie too high, and, if with a view of remedying this, the bridge were to 
be made rounder, it would be found to materially retard the performer 
in passages requiring to be played with rapidity. In length the finger- 
beard should extend on the body of the instrument as far as the upper 
corners of the D’s or circles. The height of the nut above the finger- 
board should be about the same thickness as the back of a small pen- 
knife, and the strings should be let into the nut to the following depths: 
the first string should lay about the thickness of a playing-card higher 
than the finger-board, and the other three strings each proportionally 
a little higher, as the first string is subjected to the greatest tension 
and yields the shortest vibration, whilst the other three are slacker, 


and are easier stopped on the finger-board. From the termination of | increase of vibration. 
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worked gradually thinner towards the end. This, hc wever, does not 
require any very particular care, as few notes are stopped on the fin- 
ger-board lower than, the end of the neck. f 

The tail-piece must also be made of ebony. It is advisable to have 
the holes and slits for securing the strings pretty large. ‘he distance 
of these holes should be adjusted in such a manner that the strings in 
approaching the bridge should diverge from one another. but in a very 
small degree, otherwise in tuning the instrument they would be apt 
to bring the bridge forward. ‘The tail-piece should be about two 
inches distant from the bridge, and be secured to the button with a 
thick string. 

The bridge is one of the most important parts of the instrument, 
and in adapting it properly great discrimination is necessary. The 
best wood for the purpose is the speckled maple. It should neither 
bé' too soft, nor too hard. “The grain of the wood should run breadth- 
ways, and the top of the bridge should be only half as thick as the 
foot. The height of the bridge should be proportioned to the instru- 
ment with the greatest nicety, and in this point it may easily be seen 
whether the instrument-maker understood his business theoretically or 
merely practically, for the position of the bridge must be altogether 
adapted to the particular instrument itself. 

The bridge, when too high and too strong, gives a dull tone, diffi- 
cult to bring out. If too low, it produces a shrill sharp tone, losing 
thereby all its power and fulness. If, after adjusting the bridge 
to its proper height, the finger-board appears to sink in too much, it 
may be risen up underneath, or if, on the contrary, it appears too 
high, it may be remedied by bringing the neck a little further back, 
but the bridge should never.be pared away, as that would depreciate 
the tone of the instrument. A good instrument, which has not been 
spoiled by having any of the inside of the belly scraped out, requires 
a somewhat higher bridge, on account of its greater strength of vibra- 
tion. JI must however remark that such a bridge exposes still more 
clearly the faults of a defective instrument, the more especially as the 
higher the bridge the greater is the tension of the strings. A lower 
bridge will, it is true, in some degree cover the defects in a spoiled 
instrument, but at the same time it will detract from its tone and 
power. 

The sound-post should not be too high, as it would be apt to raise 
the belly up, neither should it be so short as to fall down on taking 
off the bridge. The ends of the sound-post should rest against the 
belly, and the back quite even and firm; that is, it should be quite 
perpendicular. On this much of the excellence of the tone depends. 

I have myself remedied many glaring defects of an instrument, by 
merely placing the sound-post in its proper position. In good instru- 
ments the sound-post stands half an inch below the left foot of the 
bridge. In defective instruments, however, it may be put rather 
nearer, to increase the strength and assist the tone. 

The holes for the screws ought not to be of too conical a form. 
The screws must be filed until they fit. The best are made of box- 
wood or ebony. When they get worn smooth, and will not hold, 
they should by no means be rubbed with rosin ; this is injurious—chalk 
is the best thing that can be used for tightening them. All the fore 
going rules are applicable for the greatest part to tenors and violoncel- 
los, as these are constructed after the same principles, and in the same 
form, as violins. Tenors are frequently made out of the viole d'amour, 
as they are called ; but these instruments, from their construction, are 
peculiar for their soft and weak tone, and all tenors made out of the 
viole di gamba have a nasal tone like a violoncello. These instruments 
are, therefore, chiefly used in quartetts. By paying due attention to 
the foregoing remarks, the musician or amateur, if he wants any alter- 
ation or repair doing to his instrument, and has not an opportunity of 
sending it to an experienced instrument-maker, may enjoy the conso- 
la ion that at all events he cannot spoil it by adhering to the rules 1 
have laid down. 

It is much to be regretted that all instrument-makers are not at the 
same time good players, and able to prove their instruments them- 
selves, instead of being reduced to the necessity of appealing to musi- 
cians for their opinion of their workmanship. For how different are 
their tastes, and by what various prejudices are they biassed! One 
considers an instrument particularly excellent if it is built quite weak 
and feels light in the hand. This, however, is precisely the greatest 
fault an instrument can possess. Another maintains that the tone of an 
instrument is much improved by breaking it to pieces and*mending tt 
again. This is, however, a fallacy; for glue is merely a nedium for 
uniting pieces of wood, and can never in any degree contribute to an 
It may sometimes happen that a faulty instru- 


the neck the back part of the finger-board should be hollowed out, and | ment gets into the hands of a clever workman, who, by a mere 
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chance, succeeds in removing its defects; in that case indeed it cer- 
tainly does turn out a better instrument than it was before. Fora 
good instrument, if not too far spoiled, may be.so much restored by 
an intelligent instrument-maker as to betray no Very sensible loss of 
tone. But to maintain that the tone of an instrument may be im- 
proved by being broken to pieces and mende@ again is altogether a 
piece of egregious folly. Other ridiculous wiseacres potter and shift 
about the bridge and sound post till the instrument will scarcely pro- 
duce any sound at all. Then they go to an instrument-maker who 
takes advantage of their ignorance, and persuades them that their in- 
strument is too weak in the wood, and proceeds to. put patches -in 
where none is at.all necessary: or he tells them the bass bar is too 
weak and too short. Itis then altered, and money thrown away. 
This however lasts only till the expenses are forgotten. ‘Then they 
begin afresh with their experiments until the instrument is at last 
thrown aside as utterly spoiled and worthless. The same fate would 
befall Kreurzer’s, Ropr’s, SpHor’s or Mouser’s concert violins 
if they had the misfortune to fall into the hands of such gentry. 
But these are taken better care of. They who know the value of 
their instruments set as much store by them as they would by their 
very eye-sight, and never allow them to get into the hands of such 
men. Persons of this description spoil an instrument even worse than 
a vareless repairer would do, and seriously injure both themselves and 
their musical friends. About half a year ago two Tyrolese instru- 
ments, which had come out of one of those workshops, were submit- 
ted to my inspection. They convinced me forcibly that these gentle- 
men were emulating the alchymist, who would fain have converted 
his lead into gold, and yet, alas! produced only ashes. And so it is 
with instruments. Other ridiculous and dangerous experiments which 
have been tried upon violins have come under my observation, and are 
worthy of exposure. Some sapient geniuses hit upon the expedient 
of daubing the belly over with a coat of glue mixed with powdered 
glass. Whatever might have been the object they had in view, they 
did not attain it; they only spoiled the instrument still more. Yet 
the injury thus inflicted is susceptible of a remedy. Another experi- 
ment of a different nature was tried upon violins by a late piano forte 
maker, at Halle. Under the impression that the instrument was too 
old, and that the wood had lost all its virtue for producing a good 
tone, he steeped the instrument in a composition of rosin boiled. up 
with linseed oil, which irreparably ruined it. It is fortunate for violins 
that this art died with Herr Weicxkert. At least I suppose it died 
with him, as I have never yet heard of any one following his example. 
Other equally absurd experiments have been tried with varnish and the 
white of eggs, under the idea of closing the pores of the wood. Some 
have inserted cross beanis on the back and the belly, and placed the 
sound post also on a strong cross beam. These and other fantastical 
discoveries it would be foreign to my purpose to descant upon. My 
object is to caution the public against the charlatanism of men desti- 
tute of all knowledge of what is serviceable or prejudicial to an instru- 
ment. It were far preferable to endure patiently a trifling defect in a 
good instrument, than to run the risk of its incurring still greater in- 
ury. 

: I shall now lay down some brief hints for the treatment and pre- 
servation of the instrument. A good old violin should be kept in a 
wooden case, lined with cloth or flannel; as the too great heat in 
summer, as well as the sudden transitions from cold to warmth in win- 
ter, is injurious. ‘Too great a heat renders the wood brittle, which 
gives the instrument a harshness of tone, besides drying and parching 
the strings. In winter the too great warmth of a‘troom produces the 
same effects. If an instrument is removed without a case from one 
house to another, it undergoes a species of perspiration which fastens 
the dust on it both inside and out, and forms a crust which can only 
be got off with Dutch rush. Much greater damage is done to the in- 
strument in summer by the flies when it is left out of its case. ‘They 
get in at the f holes, and in a few years the inside of the back and the 
bel becomes so much spotted, with dirt as to feel like shagreen to the 
touch. 

The instrument should be kept particularly clean, and the dust care- 
fully wiped off the rosin witha linen rag. The insides should be 
cleaned out once every six months, with a handful of barley, made 
warm, and poured into th> f holes, and well shaken. The dust or 
Fh ae adheres to the barley, and is brought out again through the 

oles. 

In order to preserve the strings a length of time, in good condition 
and sonorous, it will be advisable to keep in the spare bag, (which 
should be lined with a piece of bladder moistened with oil of almonds,) 
a small piece of silk taffeta, slightly damped with the same oil. The 
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strings should be rubbed with this piece of silk from the bridge to the 
neck, before putting the instrument away in the case, and when again 
wanted for usé, the oil should be wiped off dry with a piece of fine 
linen, and particularly in that part where the bow is used. By 
adopting this plan the strings will, in the first place, receive nourish- 
ment, and never become parched, but retain their smoothness of tone. 
In the second place, they will not absorb the moisture which exudes 
from the fingers and soils the strings, which thereby become false and 
produce a harsh, unequal, and screaming tone, particularly when the. 
rosin is laid on freely. By attention to the foregoing hints all this 
will be obviated. 

This treatment of the violin was adopted by the concert director, 
Ernst, under whom, as before mentioned, I studied music. Upon 
my recommendation it has*met with universal approval amongst the 
professors and amateurs with whom I have been acquainted. ‘To the 
fourth string it is particularly beneficial, and for this reason; let the 
string be ever so wei! stretched before it is covered, it dries up and 
contracts, leaving the wire loose upon the catgut. ‘This may be pre- 
vented by the above method} as the oil soaks through the wire and 
moistens the string, thereby allowing it to expard to its original 
state. 

The best method of preserving the spare strings, (by which term I 
mean those that are not wanted for immediate use,) is to wrap them up 
in a piece of calf’s or pig’s bladder, moistened with oil of almonds, 
and closed up in a tin box. . 

The best strings which have come under my observation are those 
from Milan, which are sold under the name of Roman strings. They 
are now to be had at almost every music shép. I shall point out the 
signs by which the best strings may be distinguished, as there are. 
some imitations of them manufactured’at Neukirch, in Voigtland, in 
Bohemia and in the Tyrol, which are sold for Italian. The Milanese 
strings are as clear and transparent as glass. The third string should 
be equally as clear as the first. ‘They must by no means feel smooth 
to the touch, for they are not ground or polished off by any process, 
as all other manufacturers’ strings are. If a good string be held by 
one end in the finger, and opened out, it will recoil to its former posi- 
tion, like a watch spring. Every string, when stretched on the in- 
strument, should look like a thin slip of glass on the finger-board. 
Those which are Of a dull and opaque dppearance are useless. The 
Milanese strings are also distinguished by each separate one being 
tied twice with red silk, [sometimes catgut,] which, however, the 
Neukirck string-makers have imitated. ‘Their elasticity is, after all, 
the best criterion, as no other strings which I have tried have that 
strength and elasticity for which the Milanese are so much esteemed. 
On the contrary they are weak and feeble.” 

The rosin is likewise another of the points which merit the particu- 
lar attention of the violinist. An intimate knowledge of this subject 
is of consequence. ‘The brown rosin of commerce is by no means fit 
to be used for violins. It spreads thick over the bow and the strings, 
and produces a rough scratchy tone. This induced musicians, about 
forty years ago, to endeavor to discover some means of refining it. 
They imagined that boiling it in vinegar would take away its clammi- 
ness. Being, however, unacquainted with chemistry, their experiments 
proved fruitless. Boiling the rosin in vinegar certainly did make it 
harder; but the vinegar, by becoming incorporated with the rosin, 
gave it a dull opaque yellow color; the moisture or clamminess still 
remained, and stuck to the bow and strings even worse than before. 
Had they understood the method of clarifying it, they would have im- 
proved it, but of this they were ignorant. My preceptor got some 
rosin from Prague, which looked like fine transparent amber. It pos- 
sessed in perfection all the good qualities which could be desired in 
violin rosin. In the first place, it took hold of the strings smoothly, 
without producing a scratching tone. In the second place, it spread 
over the strings, not thick and clammy like the common rosin, but in 
a fine and almost intpalpable powder. And in the third place it im- 
parted a beautiful white color to the hair of the bow. Thirty years 
ago, having a knowledge of chemistry, I devoted my attention to imi- 
tating this rosin, and spent considerable time and money in that pur- 
suit. I however accomplished my object, and have been amply repaid 
for my labor by the great quantities I have sent off to Russia, to the 
musical establishment of Dirrmar and GersTENBerG, without taking 
into consideration what I furnished to the chapels with which I did 
business. [The rosin prepared in England is very well purified, al- 
though not so light colored as that prepared in Germany. If the rosin 
be clear and transparent, the darkness of the color is of no moment.— 
Transl.} 

As some of my readers may probably fee] inclined to try experr 
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ments, I shall observe that the basis of the rosin in general use is too 
coarse, and that to produce it perfectly good and clear, only Venetian 
turpentine should be employed. [I have here omitted’a paragraph of 
the original text, which I considered would be totally uninteresting to 
an English musician. It merely stated that the author had resumed 
the manufacture of violins, tenors, and basses, in which he had been 
some years interrupted by the great demand for his guitars. He men- 
tions that his violins may be had either quite new, or proved by a spe- 
cies of machine, calculated to bring out the tone of the instrument, of 
which a notice would appear in the Mustkalische Zeitung, (Musical 
Journal.) It is to be regretted that the author has not favored us with 
some description of this machine in this treatise.— Trans. ] 
* * * * * * 

That it is not age, but the constant use of an instrument which pro- 
duces a smooth, clear tone, is an incontrovertible fact. [Opinions vary 
on this subject.— Transl. ] 

I have by me some common-made violins which had been used by a 
village musician for twenty years in playing dances, and being in a 
damaged state I bought them at a very trifling price. Finding, upon 
examination, that they were strong throughout in the wood, and had 
good red deal bellies, I tried what could be made of them, by giving 
them the true proportions, and succeeded in obtaining a violin, which, 
although every connoisseur immediately knew to be a trade fiddle, 
yet the tone turned out by no means inferior to an Italian one. I soid 
it to the coneert director at Fulda for forty dollars. - From this cir- 
cumstance the idea occurred to me that a vibration kept up for a length 
of time tended to extract the resinous particles from the wood and 
make it more porous and better adapted for producing a good tone, and 
such is the fact. This induced me further to try what improvement 
“in the tone could be effected by « constant playing of two tones in 
fifths: after an hour’s exercise in this manner, these two tones be- 
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came much less rough and glassier than any other in the iretrument. 
Having now discovered that two ton>s played together with a strong 
bow produced a greater volume of vibration, I then tried it by fourths 
throughout all the tones. They all experienced alike the desired im- 
provement, and A sharp and C sharp were equally as good as D or G. 
The reason of this singular effect my duty to my family prevents me 
from divulging. I shall however notice the alterations it produces in 
the tone of the instrument. When the instrument is first put into use 
the tone is clear and easily brought out." By practising it, however, 
eight days in the manner above, the tone becomes harsh and offensive 
to the ear and difficult of production: the instrument then appears as 
if it would never be fit to be heard again. (In this second stage the 
greatest number of instruments are spoilt, from the want of patience 
in the professor or dilettanti, by scraping out the wood, alteration of 
the bass bar and other contrivances. ‘Those that are weak in wood 
become bad in this process, and never afterwards improve. They 
never reach the third period.) But by persevering in exercising on 
two tones together it gradually reaches the third period, as the instru- 
ment, like wax, receives every impression, and eventually recovers its 
fulness and power. It then becomes easy in the tone, and acquires 
the beauty of an instrument which has been long in use. This, how- 
ever, requires three months’ continual practice. A violin proved in 
this manner cannot be afforded under thirty dollars, nor a bass under 
fifty. 

I have now merely to add that my residence is at Halle, where, to- 
gether with my two sons, I undertake the above-mentioned trial and 
probation of violins, and | shall be happy to attend to any communica- 
tions from my patrons and friends, addressed to Jacob Augustus Otto, 
at Ilalle, musical instrument maker to the university. In conc!usion, 
I beg to express a hope that this small Treatise may ret be deemed 
devoid of service to the musicaj world. 
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Siciliano, No. 150, . ; ‘ ; 


Study in Octaves, . : oth eee 
iM 

Thema, with Variations, for Fourth String, 
V. 

Von Weber’s Last Waltz. Duet, . 


STRUCTIONS. 


L. 
Length of Sounds, . ; ; R 
M. 
Minor Mode, : . ° ; 
Management of the Bow, 4 i ° 
O. 
Ornaments, : F ; A ‘ 
P, 
Positions, ; fs ‘ A ; : 
Pizzicato, . : ‘ - é ' 
Pegs, Pins, or Screws, . . : : 
. Q 
Quartette Playing, . “ 2 . 
Ss. 


System, &., « . : Baer . 
Staff, Clef, &c. 1) Oe e ° e ° 


Scale, : 3 : 
Scraping, Spliting, and Repairing, . . 
Sound Post, é é ‘ 

Strings, . : a : - F : 

Solo Playing, 

Supplement, containing the celebrated work of Otto on 
the Construction, Preservation, and Improvement of 
the Violin, . ; ; : - A d 

Uz 
Use of the Violin in Teaching Vocal Music, < 
V. 


Violin Makers, : : 5 2 ‘ 
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: (SUCCESSORS TO GB). P KEED & cO.. AND NATHAN RICHARDSON,) 
Ae 291 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. | a a 3 « 
Bunrint's ComPLere and PRoGReESSIVE Mernop. ‘fianslated from the ‘These Bxercises serve as a transitive from the simple to the diffleuls portions qt wom 
a __ original and the most correct editions. = eee Pe Sirota Pot a? ices 
Buyer's Lose uaeR porcon hide Resi PrsNo, tn ane and i aan 2 (-Ooxconz. Fifteen Vocalises for Soprano or Mezzo Soprano, with a 
intended for the use of beginners, containing the Rudiments of Music, Piano accompaniment, being studies for Perfecting the Voice. Two 
and 104 agreeable Exercises, Examples, ‘and Scales, with a Supplement numbers. : Be 2 


of 100 Recreations on favorite Melodies. 


French and English text. 
¥. Howren’s CeesrateD Instruction ror raz Prano Forts, abridged, 
with French and English text. 
Cwattoner’s Precepror ror THF P1ano Forte, containing the Rudi- 
- ments of Music, and a Selection of Fingered Lessons. 


sy | Marenran ror THE MECHANICAL Part oF Piano Forte Piarine, col- 
QQ lected and arranged by Julius Knorr. 

4 This new work, which we have just re-published, is considered tn Germany she book. 

We have selected from numerous testimonials the three following : 

ae Ack | New York, Oct. 7, 1852 
yy Messrs. Geo. P. Rrep & Co.: Gent.—lam glad to perceive that you ere going to re- 

Py : blish ‘‘ Knorr’s Materials.” A work of such high reputation ip Bu eannot but 
Mtg +: ave the most beneficial influence wherever it is introduced. : HENRY C. TIMM. 

a Bosten, Oct. 25, 1851. 

> BO Sia Merera, Geo. P. Rezo & Co.:; Gent.—The Materials for Piano Forte Playing, by Ju- 
El ius Knorr, is a work, in my estimation, of great practical value; and fits re- bileation 

; _ “will, T am sure, be heartily welcomed by every good teacher. I shall at ence introdmes it | 

vad} in my teaching. GEO. J.. WEBB. 

oy : New York, Oct. 12, 1861 

ee Messrs. G. P Keep & Co.: Gent.—. consider ‘' Knorr’s Materials” wr the Plane 
~~ B Forte a very excellent work, and should most. earnestly recommend it te favor. . It . 
= @ fe well thought. of here by all the better artists. WM. & BNBERG. 


Forte: also adxpted for the Organ, Seraphine, and Melodeon. By I. 

ie B. Woodbury. 

i < Piano Srupizs. Exercises, Scatzes, &c. Studio per il, consisting of For- 

eh ' ty-two Exercises, intended to facilitate the progress of those who 
‘study that Instrument. By J. B. Cramer. 


4 ' Uservi. Exrracts ror THz Piano Forrs, consisting of Scales in the — 
rt Major and Minor Keys; to whish are added Exercises calculated to 
Se giv» oroper positions to the hands. Arranged and fingered by J. B. 
Rid Cramer. 


ia{)  -—«zBerrini. Twenty-tive studies, easy and progressive, composed expressly — 


for young pupils whoare unable to reach an octave. Op. 100. 

Bertini. Twenty-five studies, fingered for the Piano, being introduc- 
tory to the excellent studies of J.B. Cramer. Op. 29. 

Bzutini’s Twenty-Five Srupres. Op. 32. 

Cuementi’s Exercises aNp Prenvupss, fingerea in all the Major and 
Minor Keys. 


the pupil, and to acquire, by an easy method, a perfect execution. 

A. B. Mouturr. Forty-two Instructive Pieees, beginning with the easi- 
est Exercises, and progressing till they get te be rather difficult. 

_ ‘These are very useful and pleasing for the teacher: 

Jacos Scxuipt. Progressive Exercises, Elementary and Fingered, in 
three numbers, : 

Axows Scumipt. ‘Twenty Exercises (op. 16,) for the Piano. 

M. P. Wotstivrr. Instructive and vrogressive pieces for two and four 
hands, Bei i 

Burrow’s Prano Forre PRIME. 

Hanxe’s Amarican Vioxinisr. Sixth edition. 


tion the best work published tor the sarge class of players who never expect or desire to be 
teachers 
Method to learn to play Church Music upon the Piano Forte or Organ. 


Rings’s First Taree Monrtus ar tHE Onaax, Composed expressly as 
an easy introduction to learning to play on this sublime instrument. 





ti ' Gonoone. Fifty Lessons in Singing, for the middle register of the voice, 
“4 with an accompaniment for the Piano. Part L 


| Concone. Exercises for the Voice, with Piae~ eccompaniment ; & con- 
tinuation of the Fifty Lessons 


\) ¥F. Honren’s CeLesratep Instruction For THE Piano Forrz, with 
I 


- Exisau. An Oratorio, by Mendelssohn. - 


MY OA CoMpLEri aND Progressive Insravction Boox, the Molian Piano 2 cou 1¢1 ORE we 
‘ j cost, ($10.) It is now offered to the public for $2. 


Herz’s ScaLes ANU Exercises, written expressly to form the hand of — 


This valuable snd popular york for the Violin is just published, and {s is beyond ques- 
artists. Containing a8 much as the four dollar works, it is very generally used by 


= 


Jounson’s INsrructions tv THorovaH Bass, being a new and easy 
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‘Boston Acapemy’s Cotuection or Cuorvsrs. Compiled by L. Mason. » 
‘Being a collection of the most popular Choruses by the great masters, = 
designed for the practice of Societies, for Concerts, or other public 
occasions. Ft contains 263 pages quarto. Price, @l4perdozen. Or-  { 
chestral accompaniments in manuscript furnished. ai 

Tue Mornine. A beautiful and brilliant piece for Concerts, by RIES. 
23 pages, quarto. $4.50 per dozen, Orchestral parts, $4. ‘e 

Tue Powrn or Sone. For the same purpose, and no less interesting, 
consisting of Solos, Duets, and Choruses. The poetry from the Ger- 
man of Schiller; Music by Romberg. 40 pages, quarto. Price, @5 ~~. 
per dozen. Orchestral parts, $5. ned : 

Tuz HazMony or THE Srazres. A delightful piece of Music for Con-— 
certs, ‘The words translated from the German, by J. 8. Dwight.  - 
Music by Romberg. 28 pages quarto ‘Price, $4.50 per dozen. Or- 
chestral parts, $5. Rae ee spose eae bicdiy te 

Tur Szasons. (Spring part,) by Haydn. Being one of the best com- 
positions by this delight*ul composer, and a most -ffective and bril- — 
liant concert piece. Price, $6 per dozen. Containing 48 pages, 


quarto. - ies ee Meet uke 
- With a beautiful likeness of 








the author. This masterpiece of the great composer is here presenioiite 
in a convenient and substantial form, and sold at such a prite as te 
place it within reach of all, “Elijah” has never been before pub- 
- lished in this country, and was heretofore to be had only at ® great 
4 2 A 5 se 4 se 9 = “i : 
This Oratorio has always been considered the greatest work of ite immortal sathor Sk iy 
The stormy incidents In the life of the great Prophet presented in the course of the Orei 
torlo, in connection with the dramatic character of the mu-ic itself, render is exceeding!y 
interesting and attractive to an audience, whilst the charecter of the music affords the. 
sacet valuable and interesting practice for Music Societies and Ansociations Orchey = —— o 
parte, 16 ; yet oc GE MAS Aig rane era Cds TM Beene 
Youna Lapres’ Vocat Crass Boox. By George James Webd Ne) af: 
Enlerged and Revised Edition, for the use of Seminaries and Mus, \g 
Classes. Containing systematic Instructions for forming and training 
the Voice, and-suitable Vocalizing Exercises and Solfeggios, together 
with a Collection of Songs for one, two, three and four voices. Never 
before published. 160 pages, quarto. Price, $12 per dozen. ee 
The publisher considers thie the best work yet published for Adult Classes of yous 8g 


* 


Waune’s VooaL Exencisxs. Hii pea aa en PR Mie ca 
Hawpzt's Onaronio ory Mzssian. LargeEdition. A ss oan eas 
- Me «Chorus parts. Do 
Romnzna’s Oratorio or THE Sona or THE Bult. 8 = i 
Burrnoven’s Onaronio op Enczpr, on Mount or Ourves, A beautiful 
octavo Edition bound in cloth. eke 2 Teg. ia ec: | SN i 
Pzsratozztan Scuoot Sone Boox. Pratt&Johnson. = Lee 
“agi pel Cuurca Votuntartes, for Organ or Seraphine. Johuson & 
infler. fee : 2g ORE EN er a 
Cuasstcat Cxonvs Boox, for the use of Choirs snd Musical Associa-: 
tions. Baker & Southard. (New.) 
“Bay Stars Guzz Book. AON, & J.C. Johnson. ; 
Musroat Crass Boox. BP SGo RMON so G RIRORG SA 
: MOVIN oe AN, Johnson. 


ct ee 
Youne MInsTEgt. COGS St REN 
New Enetanp Guise Booz. 7 
: an, & Co.'slMyROVED MaLopEoN, Insravcror. W. H. 
Beauties or YVocat Menopy. =| cheatin is 2s ONS rie 
Musicat Ecuo. A choice selection of Songs and Glees, with Original’ 5 
Exercises for Schools and Seminaries. . Le G, Blaisdell 

Bzuiinr’s Orzza Norma. Piano Solo. . 
Venpi's Orena Emsaxi 
Dowtzerrr’s Orzna Favorrra. © 
Purco.nss’s Stamat Mareen, 


° 
he 


~ », 


